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Tuere is no nobler characteristic of our age, and 
none which more strikingly proclaims the superiority 
of modern over ancient civilization, than elevated fe- 
male character. The brightest eras of antiquity are 
unadorned by that redeeming radiance which female 
excellence ever imparts. In the records of the past, 
the picture of man’s achievement is sketched in all 
the rich and varied coloring of fancy and of fact; 
whilst the portrait of woman’s deeds is so drawn as to 
hide from view those nobler features which are her 
appropriate ornament, and mark her high original. 
We contemplate the grandeur of man’s enterprise in 
those magnificent monuments of skill and giant energy 
which have stood, like the rock-bound coast, unmoved 


‘by the waves which have buried all else in oblivion. 


We bow before the loftiness of his intellect, as we are 
warmed and invigorated by the power of those thoughts 
which yet remain as a central fire in the literature of 
the world, and as we feel the tones of that commanding 
eloquence which has thrilled the passion and inteilect 
of successive ages. Amid all the memorials which 
recall man’s glory, in the brightest periods of anti- 
quity, there exists scarcely one which illustrates the 
dignity, purity, and moral power of the female. Her 
proudest eulogy, as given by Thucydides, is, “that the 
best woman is she of whom the least can be said, either 
of good or harm.” Her most cherished qualities were 
such as were personified by Venus—the adored patron 
of all licentiousness, and yet the chosen deity of the 
refined and classic Greek. Alas! that depravity which 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like unto corruptible man, dragged wo- 
man—heaven’s brightest emblem—from her high pre- 
eminence, and crushed, with 2 tyranny dark as the 
mantle of midnight, those nobler attributes which link 
her to angelic intelligences. But thanks to the genius 
of Christianity, the same power which “spoiled prin- 
cipalities, and made a show of them openly,” displayed, 
as one of the loftiest trophies of its conquests, woman, 
rescued from the degradation of centuries. She rose 
a participant in the risen glories of her Lord, with the 
spirit of that redemption in her heart, and its tones 
upon her tongue, and walked abroad invested with that 
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moral grandeur which burst upon the world, when 
the “Sun of righteousness arose with healing in his 
wings.” It might be interesting to compare the past 
and present condition of the female, and exhibit the 
happy reformation which has been effected in her char- 
acter and prospects by the spirit and power of Chris- 
tianity ; but our object, on the present occasion, is to 
vindicate her neglected interests by some remarks on 
the importance and character of female education. 

The first consideration which we would present 
upon the importance of her education, is, that to the 
female is confided the direction and development of the 
infant mind. There can be no higher nor more soleran 
office than to preside over the operations of ismmortal 
powers. Words, thoughts, and actions, exhibited be- 
fore the opening heart and intellect, are stamped with 
the seal of immortality. 

“A pebble on the streamlet scant, 
Has turn’d the course of many a river; 
A dew-drop on the baby plant, 
Has warp’d the giant oak for ever.” 
Upon the mother devolves the responsibility of giving 
those impressions which shall warm every vein, beat in 
every pulse, and remain imperishable as the elements 
of the soul. She watches the first beatings of the 
young heart, and “enshrines her own image so deeply 
in its sanctuary,” that its striking features shall sur- 
vive the dissolution of the body. She occupies a sta- 
tion, which no other teacher can possess. She stands 
at the fountain head, observes the bubblings of the 
little rivulet, and can mark the channel in which its 
waters may peacefully flow—other teachers have to 
stem the angry and chafed torrent, as it rolls impetu- 
ously on. Her authority is supreme, and her words 
fall as the voice of an oracle—-the sway of others is 
disputed, and their motives questioned. She takes the 
canvass fresh from nature’s hand, and writes upon 
its surface the sentiments and passions of her own 
bosom—others take it so overspread with the pencil- 
ings of other artists, that it cannot receive an original 
impression. How few acknowledge a mother’s power! 
When the “oak tree is felled, the whole forest echoes 
with it,” but a thousand acorns are planted, silently, by 
some unnoticed breeze. The philosopher enriches the 
world by his labor, and his fame is heralded by every 
tongue—the mother lays the foundations and rears the 
pillars of her country’s greatness, and her deeds are 
unnoticed and unknown. The history of the world’ 
abounds with examples of her commanding influence. 
Cornelia, as a lone star stands out, amid the darkness 
and degeneracy of Roman matrons, illustrating a moth- 
er’s power. The expression, “These are my jewels,” 
displays her interest in the destiny of her sons. As 





the mother of the Grachi, she shines upon, the page 
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of history; and if the question be asked, why these|| pure system of theology for the excellence and lofty 
men towered above their contemporaries in their virtu-|| aspirations of the soul. The fact that mankind will 
ous achievements, the answer may be found in the! sink into the basest idolatry and most groveling super- 
expression, Cornelia was their mother. ! stition, where the light of revelation is unknown and 

But a more brilliant illustration meets us in the char-|| unfelt, is not more strikingly depicted on the page of 
acter of the “father of his country.” Those high in- |) history, than the kindred fact, that licentiousness and 
tellectual and moral qualities, which imparted splendor | every species of moral abomination will riot with unre- 
and renown to his deeds, were not the sudden or fitful buked violence where error and ignorance mark female 


flashes of impulse or passion—that patriotism which || character. I need not tell my audience that this influ- 











blazed brightest amid the perils of the darkest hour—| 
that devotion which deepened as dangers thickened, | 
and those commanding virtues, which temptations only 1 
fortified, were the product of those principles which || 
were mingled with the lessons of his childhood. As| 
we gaze upon that brilliant specimen of merit and dis-) 
tinction, we Jearn the secret of his greatness in the|| 
simple but expressive inscription, “Mary, the mother’ 
of Washington,” which marks the tomb-stone of the’ 
American matron. Such were the noble endowments | 
which characterized this female, and such her acknowl-| 
edged influence in molding the character of her son, | 
that it was remarked by a British officer, that it was) 
not strange that America produced great men, since| 
she could boast of such mothers. If such be the high’ 
vocation of woman, of what unspeakable importance | 
is her education! Is any magnificent work of archi- | 
tecture to be erected—which shall out-vie in taste, | 
splendor and durability, the noblest specimens of its| 
kind—which may be loooked upon as a model for future | 
ages, and as a splendid embodiment of the taste and| 
refinement of its founders, to whom but to the educated | 
and skillful artizan, is such a work committed ? 

And shall there be less importance attached to the | 
skill and education of an architect, whose high and) 
holy office is to sketch the plan, lay the foundations, 
and rear the columns of a mighty intellectual and spir- 
itual edifice, whose outer walls may crumble into dust, 
but whose inner and nobler frame shall remain imper- 
ishable as the throne of Ged? If we would have patri- 
ots, whose love of country will become a passion, pure 
as the breath of heaven, and interwoven with the ele- 
ments of the soul—statesmen, who shall tower, as the 
sons of Anak, in intellectual and moral stature, and 
Christians, who shall be mighty in the impulses of a 
benevolence, which, as a bright zone, will belt the 
globe, we must educate her who will mingle with the 
music of the cradle the spirit-stirring sentiments of lib- 
erty and love, whisper in the ear those high and holy 
principles which will expand with the forming heart 
and intellect, and open up to the windows of the soul 
that brighter light which ever wakes up “longings after 
immortality.” 

Another consideration in favor of the importance of 
female education is, the in fluence which educated females 
may exert in creating and sustaining a purified public 
sentiment. We are constituted with susceptibilities to 
woman’s influence, strong as are our tendencies to some 


form of religion; and it is as necessary, for the moral 

dignity of man, and the consecration of society, that 

this influence should be ennobled by education, as is a 
l 








ence, as it may be ennobled or debased, is omnipotent 
for weal or woe. It has a power which over-matches 
all authority—a terror which arms cannot inspire, and 
a persuasiveness more immediate and touching than 
the thrilling eloquence of the world’s best orators, 
This was the influence which brought the haughty 
and imperious Cesar, at whose voice armies quaked, a 
willing captive to the power of Cleopatra. It was this 
which caused Mark Antony to forget his conquests, 
and to prefer a woman’s smiles to the dreams of glory 
and homage of thousands. And who, that has read 
the tale of the days of chivalry, has not recognized a 
revolution, produced by the same power which perva- 
ded the manners, customs, and institutions of Europe ! 
Yes, so resistless was woman’s sway, at that period, 
that had she been educated in heart and intellect, she 
might have originated and consummated a reformation 
which would have girdled the globe with results as 
extensive and brilliant as followed the deeds of Martin 
Luther. This is the influence which may and must, 
by education, become the strongest palladium of the 
morals and institutions of our country. Even now, 
comparatively undeveloped as are her proper and pecu- 
liar energies, her controlling power and moral superior- 
ity are distinctly recognized in the standard of charac- 
ter which public sentiment has established for the sexes. 
Vice in a female is like a “stain on an angel's robe. 
When she falls from virtue, she falls, like Lucifer, 
never to rise again. The abandoned man, who wan- 
tonly snaps the tenderest ties, may walk abroad unhurt 
and unrebuked, tossing his guilty head in contempt 
and derision; whilst the poor agonized victim of his 
wickedness is even torn from the hiding-place which 
she sought to weep over the desolation of her hopes, 
that she may be crucified afresh by the ridicule of the 
world. We ask not that this standard of character may 
be lowered, but we ask (and if we mistake not, the signs 
of the times indicate the speedy approach of the happy 
day) that the moral power which the female possess, 
may be so nerved, by high intellectual and moral culture, 
that around all her associations shall be thrown a sanc- 
tity and energy, which will, as the lightning’s glance, 
rive his inmost soul, who, reeking with this impunity 
of unrepented crime, would seek her society. 

But there is another view in which this influence, 
as it mingles with and controls the tide of public sen- 
timent, may perhaps be more strikingly exhibited. 
Contemplate that young man. Yesterday he was in 
the haunts of dissipation—scoffed at the claims of 
Christianity—pointed the finger of derision at those 
who plead virtue’s cause, and gloried in the shame of 
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his ungodliness. To-day he visits the female circle. 
How changed his appearance—how graceful and dec- 
orous his actions—how he padlocks his lips as the pro- 
fane sentiment rises to his tongue—how he casts his 
eye around as if danger lurked in his path—how he 
trembles as the tone that tells of yesterday falls upon 
his ears! Ah! he feels the overawing influence of 
female purity and intelligence. There is no heart so 
sunk and stupified—none so debased, that the felt 
presence of a nobler heart will not influence—none 
that can withstand the stern rebuke of a pure-minded 
lady—a rebuke which, as the voice of an earthquake, 
sends a thrill of terror into the darkest bosom. Edu- 
cate the female, and this chastening energy will become 








universal as the flow of the atmosphere; and, like a 
flame of holy fire, it will settle upon the manners and. 
morals of the world. Now, it is hidden as a light. 
under a bushel; then it will become as a city set upon) 
an hill—now it merely falls from the tongue; then it | 
will speak from the pen, and on the wings of the press | 
be borne to the eye of every individual—now it is. 
uttered in the feeble notes of the uneducated; then, | 
clothed with argument, eloquence, and appeal, like the | 
omnipresent energy of nature, it will 
“Live through all life—extend through all extent— 
Spread undivided—operate unspent.”’ 

Let educated ladies but combine and concentrate this 
influence, which is their peculiar native endowment, | 
and let the exalted sentiments of a high intellectual | 
and spiritual education, as inscribed upon a bright | 
banner, ever float before their minds, warm their hearts, | 
and inspire their actions, and they will do more for the 
glory of their country, than “lofty battlements, moated | 
gates, or cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ;”’ | 
and, like the vestal virgins of antiquity, they will keep 
alive the sacred fire of patriotism and religion—not | 
merely upon one altar, or in one temple, but in the} 
hearts of all people, and wherever the power of knowl-| 
edge, harmonizing with purity of affection, extends, 

The importance of female education is better un-| 
derstood as it comes in contact with our most interest-| 
ing associations. Home is the palace of the soul; and 
who does not wish to see that not only hallowed by | 
affection, but illumined with those lights which con- | 
stitute the glory of the moral universe? Is she not 
lovelier, whose heart is mellowed with the modesty of | 
true science—whose eye kindles with the mingled fire 
of elevated thought and pure feeling, and whose coun- | 
tenance is invested with those radiant lines of thought, 
which like stars on the broad canopy of heaven, tell. 
of a bright spirit within? Is that not a happier para-| 


dise, where the educated wife, mother, or sister, may | 





will never become irksome—the more frequent the 
communion, the more varied will be the delight; and 
the admiring heart, as it contemplates the movements 
and manners of such an one, can well adopt the poet’s 
language— 
“With goddess-like demeanor, forth she went, 

Not unattended, but on her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited still; 

And from about her shot darts of desire 

Into all eyes, to wish her still in sight.” 
How blessed a refuge does a home, watched by such 
ministering spirits, become, when desolation reigns 
without, and the pining heart sighs for enjoyment! 
The rill, the rivulet, the meadow, the lawn, the grove, 
the forest, and all the rich variety of nature’s magnifi- 
cence which surrounds the earthly paradise, may regale 
the mind, and captivate its tastes and sympathies. 
How tame such scenery compared with the grand pan- 
orama, all adorned with the discoveries and utilities of 
science, the magnificence and splendor of art, the trea- 
sures and luxuries of literature, and, above all, the 
cheering anticipations and enjoyments of religion, 
which spread out before the delighted heart, as by the 
magic of enchantment, at the bidding of educated 
females! What son, educated amid all the thrilling 
associations of a home, enriched with all that can re- 
fine the sensibilities, expand the intellect, and ennoble 
the heart, will ever be found a prodigal in a far coun- 
try, recreant to the hopes and anticipations of his by- 
gone and better days, his mother’s name forgotten, and 
her example unfelt? What husband, blest with the 
affection and communion of a wife who has linked 
him, in sympathy and noble purpose, with the loftiest 
achievements of intellect—introduced him to a com- 
panionship with master-spirits of all ages, will ever 
become so debased as to exchange the birth-right of 
such an inheritance for the miserable poftage of this 
earth’s low and degrading pursuits? 

But the importance of female education appears 
more prominently, in its influence, in elevating, intel- 
lectually and morally, its possessor. Some may not 
understand the various and extensive power of educa- 
ted mind, in its multiplied relations; but all, either by 
observation or experience, appreciate education as a 
rich source of enjoyment. There are intellectual joys 
to which the possessor clings as the Christian to the 
altar of his God, and after which the uneducated sigh 
as for the light of immortality. Contemplate that lady, 
whose mind has been illumined with the light, and 
enriched with the stores of varied knowledge. She has 
no sympathy with the vain and frivolous amusements 
which charm the untaught; for she has exchanged the 
gay wings of the butterfly for nobler pinions, by which 


lead the mind to fountains, at which it may quaff plea- | she may soar to the upper skies. She is undisturbed by 
sures adapted to its immortal capacities—where she ‘the jealousies, suspicions, and calumnies which torture 


may point to flowers and fruits that never grow old— | 


the vacant mind, and poison the springs of social and 


ae ; 
open up the world’s magnificence and variety to the | domestic life—these come over her as harsh discord 
astonished vision and aspiring intellect, and breathe ‘upon the ear attuned to harmony, and her spirit, like 


over the brilliant scenery, the rich fragrance of deep, | 


devout feeling? The presence of such a female, to 


the peaceful dove, seeks a purer atmosphere. She has 
no talent for unriddling the dark insinuations which fall 


cultivated mind, like the presence of God to the saint, ‘upon her ear, and no taste for interpreting the dreams 
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and predictions of the busy prophetess. She quits the 
narrow sphere of prejudice and passion, and is borne 
aloft, by the impulses of a new and sublime life, to a 
loftier theatre, where a range opens up adequate to the 
aspirings of a nobler spirit. She watches the tide of 
emigration that rolls over the land—contemplates 
the rising grandeur of her country—meditates upon 
the enlarged plans of philanthropy and religion—un- 
rolls the map of the world, and, as from an observa- 
tory, looks abroad upon the various moral conflicts 
which are agitating its interests—sees kingdoms rising 
and falling—scans the discoveries of science—surveys 
those moral enterprises which are spreading the bright- 
ness of a better day around the depravity and darkness 





of earth’s multitudes, and in the spirit and practice of 
a kind instructress, interprets to her family and friends 
the varied signs of the times, and the mighty events 
which cluster around the movements of the age. Nor 
is she confined to the present in the sources of her grat- 
ification; for the same power which confers the privi- 
lege of a delightful participation in the movements of 
this age, lifts the curtains which shroud the past from | 
view, and secures a rich inheritance in its choicest pose | 





sessions, The scenes of other days rise at the bidding | 
of her will, and memory throws them before her vision. 
She walks over the ground consecrated by the deeds of 
divinity, and the announcement of eternal life to fallen 
humanity—visits every spot hallowed by interesting 
associations ; and as she marks the traces of mighty 
events and ancient glory, the illustrious dead of centu- 
ries troop up before her, and alike rivet the steady gaze 
and warm emotion of her enraptured intellect and 
heart. Conducted by the same kind patroness, she 
visits the land of story and of song—stands amid the 
ruins of that architectural magnificence which has 
given immortality to the genius of antiquity—looks at 
the grove where Socrates breathed his lessons of phi- 
losophy—glances her eye over the scenery which once | 
surrounded the masters of oratory and poetry, and | 
moves over the plains where once assembled the wis- | 





dom of the world, and where was exhibited the daring 
and devotion of the first-born of freemen. In a word, 
memory spreads before her delighted view the grand 
panorama of sixty centuries, and enables her to thread 
its mighty events, and to commune with those who| 
participated in its loftiest deeds. Who doubts the 
importance of preparing the mind for the luxury of 
such entertainment? But science unseals still richer 
fountains of pleasure. She walks abroad upon the| 
earth, and nature, as by enchantment, throws open the | 
gates of the vast temple of the universe, and admits | 
her an interested spectator of its profound mysteries. | 


To her eye are unfolded all the varied phenomena of | 





matter. She knows how the air bears to her the tones | 
of music, and the melodies of ten thousand voices, and | 
how light diffuses joy over animate and inanimate cre- | 
ation. With Newton, she can admire its nature and | 
resuits in the rainbow, which bespangles the vault of | 


heaven, and in the telescope, by which other worlds | 





she can bring the lightning from the thunder cloud, 
and play familiar with that fluid, which spreads its ter- 
rific agencies over the empire of matter. With the 
astronomer she can scale the heavens, scrutenize the 
vastness of other planets, examine their relations, their 
distances, their courses, their satellites, with all their 
influences upon this globe of ours, and all the glories 
of their being—in a word, it is her privilege and high 
prerogative to gaze with rapture and delight upon all 
that is grand, beautiful, and picturesque in that temple 
in which she worships and adores. Nor is this all. 
The spirit of religion, ever the kind attendant and 
handmaid of true science, will lead her “through na- 
ture up to nature’s God.” As her mind expands with 
the splendors of the material universe, her heart will be 
taught to feel the holiest impress of that love which plant- 
ed the stars in the firmament; and as she looks abroad, 
“She calls the beauteous scenery 21] her own; 

Hers are the mountains, and the valleys hers, 

And the resplendent rivers hers to enjoy, 

With a propriety which none can feel, 

But whe, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And, smiling, say, My father made them all.” 

Let us briefly inquire what ought to be the Aind and 
character of female education. We need not now dis- 
cuss the question of the comparative intellect of the 
sexes. A century or two ago it might have been 
doubted whether the female possessed a capacity for 
high intellectual and moral cultivation. Then she 
appeared but as a twinkling star above the horizon. 
Education, however, has since borne her up to mid- 
heaven, and she now shines with as rich a lustre as 
any of the kindred orbs which spangle the literary fir- 
mament. The bow that God set in the cloud is not a 
clearer token of his covenant with his people, than are 
the results of female intellect, that he stamped upon 
male and female the same moral and intellectual image. 
We are formed for different spheres of action by the 
same Providence which “bids the oak brave the fury 
of the tempest, and the Alpine flower lean its cheek 
on the bosom of eternal snows.” This very variety, 
so far from being any evidence of inferiority, is one 
of the strongest proofs of his wisdom, who adapts 
intellect to the purposes of his varied empire—who 
qualifies a Newton to scan the mysteries of science, 
and a Hannah More to unfold the love and excellence 
of his moral government. 

We have already glanced at the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the female, and we will, incidentally, discuss 
the most appropriate kind of education, by noticing one 
or two errors, as we conceive, in the past, if not in 
many of the present systems of study. 

One of these is a disproportionate attention to what 
are termed the “fine arts and accomplishments.” Do 
not accuse us of underrating these branches of study, 
or of being too cold-hearted to appreciate the charms 
with which they invest the educated female. Music, 
drawing, &c., added to the acquisitions of an intellect 
enriched by substantial literature and science, are as 


are brought to move before her eyes. With I"ranklin, |! admirable as the dome, the portico, or the alcove, adorn- 
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ing the splendid edifice. The original and proper object 
of these studies ought to be to decorate solid and use- 
ful attainments—as rich drapery for the magnificent 
saloon—carved work for the gigantic column, or rich 
apparel for the majestic form; but in the perversion of 
this object, in fashionable education, we frequently find 
the ornament without the mind—the drapery of the 
palace hung around the kitchen—the fretted work upon 
the hewn log, and apparel befitting queens overshadow- 
ing dwarfs. We cannot better describe this system of 
education, than by adopting, with one or two excep- 
tions, the picture as drawn by an eminent lady— 


“See Bulwer and Scott laid out on the lap— 

Then dancing springs up and skips into a gap— 

Next drawing, with all its varieties, come, 

Laid down in their place by the finger and thumb; 

And then, for completing her fanciful robes, 

Geography, music, and a look at the globes, 

And so forth, and so forth, which match as they will, 

Are sown into shape, and set down in the bill. 

Thus science, distorted, and torn into bits, 

Art, tortured and frightened half out of her wits— 

In portions and patches, some light and some shady, 

Are stitched up together and make a fine lady.” 

Unpopular as the charge may be, it is nevertheless 

true, that there has been more effort, among those who 
have supervised and controlled the education of the 
female, to clothe her with light and gaudy wing, to 
float sportively through the under-current of thought, 
than to invest her with strong and steady pinions with 
which she might boldly soar to the loftiest heights of 
intellectual attainment. Is it not the fact that educa- 
ted ladies are more prone to exhibit their specimens of 
painting, or their proficiency and skill in music, than to 
unfold those beauties and curiosities which they have 
gathered in the empire of science, and to discuss those 
prominent subjects of philosophy whose wonders are 
the glory of the universe, and whose results and appli- 
cations are mingled with the daily duties, employments, 
and enjoyments of life? Yes, so popular and absorb- 
ing is this phrensy for accomplishments, that the little 
miss who has scarcely reached baker or crucifix, flutters 
with restless desire to seize the paint-brush, or play the 
piano; and if she is even told that there are useful stu- 
dies first to be attended to, it is more than probable that 
she will overcome the tender-hearted parent, by the pre- 
vailing argument, that “them lhings are not for ladies 
to study.” Task, in the language of an eminent author- 
ess, is it right that “what relates to the body and the 
organs of the body, I mean those accomplishments 
which address themselves to the eye and ear, should 
occupy almost the whole thoughts; while the intellec- 
tual part is robbed of its due proportion, and the spir- 
itual part has almost no proportion at all?” 
error in education which has given currency to the false 
sentiment that the mind of woman is incapable of grasp- 
ing profound or lofty subjects of thought—that her in- 
tellectual structure is not framed upon that broad and 
magnificent scale which adjust the proportions of the 
temple of true genius. It is the same error which led 
such a man as Dean Swift to blunder on the opinion 


“that after all their attempts at learning, women, in 


It is this || 


|general, would be surpassed by the attainments of a 
‘common school boy.’’ To be an educated lady in the 
Dean’s day, was to be qualified to whirl gracefully 
‘through the mazes of the ball-room, to strut the ad- 
mired, in form and fashion, of every circle—to shroud 
ithe simplicity of a generous nature in the tawdry tapes- 
try of art, and to substitute the graces of person for the 
enduring embellishments of a cultivated intellect. An 
/educated lady, at the present day, presents a more inter- 
‘esting spectacle of contemplation; and whenever the 
|system of study shall be so improved as to give the 
cultivation of the mind more prominence than the cul- 
‘tivation of the manners, she will then ascend to the 
full exercise of that power which is to usher in a 
brighter day for human hope and energy. We would 
not be understood as even insinuating that the error and 


its consequences are to be charged upon the female. 
No; the blame must rest upon an erroneous public 
‘sentiment, which has controlled her edugation. Fe- 
‘males have been taught that it was not their province 
to survey the empire of God—scale the heiglhts of sci- 
ence—regale themselves in the fields of litesature, or 
be equal participants in the privileges of natkre’s vast 
and magnificent temple. No; the mount of science, 
‘like Mt. Sinai to the Israelites, has been guarded against 
itheir approach, “lest they should break through to 
igaze;"’ and the command has been, “Take heed to 
yourselves, that ye go not up to the Mount, or touch 
ithe borders of it.’ They have been told, in great con- 
descension, that they may pluck the flowers which 
beskirts the borders of the fields of literature, and play 
‘the harp or thread the organ for the man-worshipers in 
‘nature’s temple; and yet the fask-master has asked 
them, “ Where are your gems of science, and garlands 
lof literature?’ and coolly said, as the task-masters of 
‘Pharaoh, “ Ye are idle, ye are idle.” “Go, therefore, to 
‘work, for there shall no straw be given you; yet ye 
ishall deliver the tale of the brick.” Thanks to the 
‘redeeming spirit of the age, a better sentiment is now 
‘warming the hearts and inspiring the thoughts of man- 
‘kind. The female is now being taught that her life is 
to be something higher than a school of pasteboard pa- 
‘geantry—“a court where fashion and folly are presi- 
ding deities.” She now learns that a higher destiny 
‘awaits her, than merely to tickle the ear and please the 
‘eye of creation’s lord—“to adjust the toilet—project 
‘dresses—study colors—assort ribbons—mingle flow- 
‘ers—choose feathers,” and the sound of the psaltery, 
harp, and all kinds of music, like the subjects of Ne- 
‘buchadnezzar, fall down and worship fashion’s golden 


‘image. 

She now studies, as if the immortal mind and the 
heart, out of which are the issues of life, were her cho- 
‘sen possessions—<ontemplates the nature and destiny 
‘of that immortal guest whose home is in her own bo- 
‘som—scrutinizes its powers—cherishes its lofty aspi- 
rations, and admires its achievements. She follows the 
‘range of this intellect, as it traces the wonders of na- 
‘ture’s wide domain—unrolls the map marked with the 





|deeds of Providence and the doings’ of the illustrious 
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dead—unlocks the portals of the future, and, as with a 
prophet’s pencil, describes, in characters of living fire, 
those mighty themes which swell the song and enrap- 
ture the powers of angelic mind. Aye, more—enrich- 
ed with these acquisitions, she goes to the social circle, 
and the kindled eye, attentive ear, and awakened intel- 
lect, greet her approach, and wait on her ministrations— 
visits the hut of poverty, and the bounding heart pro- 
claims her errand, and the little wilderness, by the force 
of her kindness, begins to bloom. Yes, she may now 
be contemplated in the still loftier attitude of a mission- 
ary of literature and religion. Many of the educated 
daughters of Zion, animated with a zeal which diffi- 
culties cannot conquer, nor disappointments crush, 
have pledged their all for the world’s redemption ; and 
they may now be seen communing with the desolate 
child of superstition, on the dark borders of our conti-| 
nent—threading the rivers and scaling the mountains | 
of Hindostan—treading with noiseless and timid steps | 
the gloomy coasts of Africa, and riding on the surging | 
billows to the lone isles of the sea. Thus may and_ 
does the educated lady of the nineteenth century live, 
at home and abroad, a visitant angel of her species ; 
and when she dies, her memory will be identified with | 
the moral grandeur of the age, and enshrined in the 
tears and pure recollections of the virtuous of all ages— 
a prouder mausoleum than that of marble. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Where are the elves that our childhood caress’d, 
And the friends that in girlhood attended our way ? 
They are gone like the bubble on ocean’s rough breast— 
Like the mists of the morning they’re vanished away. 


“Tar scenes of my childhood!” With what mel- 
ody do these words fall on the ear of the lone wan- 
derer from home, at the age of forty years! How 
many hallowed recollections of parents, brothers, and 
sisters, and friends, and of joyous moments, unmixed 
with care, do they awaken! Looking back from this 
distance, no thorn grows upon the soil that was pressed 
beneath our infant footsteps—no cloud rests upon the 
sky that smiled over our childish delights. The 
meadows were greener, and the flowers sweeter than 
they now are, after all that we have learned of hues 
and odors; and the stars of heaven sparkled with a 
brighter lustre when we knew not but they were (in 
the language of the little girl) “gimblet holes to let 
the glory through,” than they do now, after all that 
we have been told of their magnitude and majesty. 
These scenes are not dear to us in proportion as they | 
are beautiful; but when the charms of nature are com- | 
bined with those of association, the intensity of inter- | 
est is greatly increased. 

It was recently my privilege to re-visit my native 
home. It is a delightful vale, quite environed by hills, | 
and watered by streams, which flowing from moun-|; 
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tain springs, are pure as the mountain air that plays 
above them, Every spot upon which my eye rested, 
recalled some memorable hour, which, though itself 
lost in the tide of time, had left its impress so fully 
upon my heart, that every feature could be distinctly 
recognized, Again the friends of my youth sported 
about me in joyous glee—I heard their bursting laugh- 
ter, and looked upon their merry faces, and amid the 
living visions of fancy, I almost forgot that “years had 
rolled between,”’ bearing on their dark waves sorrow 
and death. Roused to recollection, I asked, where are 
they? and from the cities of the dead a voice answered, 
where ! 

In the old burying-ground I found the graves of my 
parents. Side by side they sleep in that sequestered 
spot, to me more dear than all the abodes of the living. 
To speak of them were useless. ‘Those who have read 
on the cold grave-stone the names of father and mother, 
can appreciate my feelings—those who have not, could 
not understand me should I attempt to describe them. 

Of my friends few remain, with whom, in the morn- 
ing of life, I mingled my griefs and pleasures; and 
while I am in this strain of musing, I will sketch what 
is perhaps more interesting to me than it will be to the 
reader—the history of some of the buried, but not for- 
gotten. It is profane to awaken the faults, as it is 
painful to recall the sorrows of the dead. I will speak, 
therefore, of the lovely and the happy. 

Harriette was my companion, till, arrived at mature 
age, I took my departure for a distant clime. Intelli- 
gent and affectionate, she was admired and _ loved, 
though not remarkable for any exterior grace. Even 
now I seem to sit with her on the green hill-side where 
we plucked the meadow violet and dandelion, to form 
our rich boquets, and watched the clear spring brook 
at our feet, as it danced and sparkled in the sunlight, 
and presented to our infant fancy cataracts more inter- 
esting than Niagara itself. At the age of twenty years 
H. became the victim of consumption. She had not 
been religiously educated ; but pleasure seemed not to 
have taken so strong a hold upon her as upon many 
others. She sought and found the Savior. I was told 
that her last days were indescribably blissful, the love 
of Jesus bearing her above ber sufferings, and his name 
filling her with rapture as often as it was repeated in 
her hearing. 

Ella was my class-mate. Like Timothy, she had 
known the holy Scriptures from a child. At the age 
of seven years she became wise unto salvation, and 
from that period till her death, at twenty-two, she 
retained the “witness of the Spirit,” and lived a bright 
example of the power of grace. We seldom visited 
but prayer was proposed, and it was often my privilege 
to witness the fervent outpourings of her heart. Even 
our hours of recess at school were rendered sacred by 
devotion, while the silent groves were our temples, and 


| . . 
| the winds wafted our orisons to heaven. The close of 


her life was attended with extreme pain, but religion 
sustained her, and she was enabled, in moments of 
keenest anguish, to choose ‘the will of her heavenly 
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Father. Her final conflict was severe; but leaning her || happiness might she have enjoyed! how many might 
| ¢ 
head upon the bosom of Jesus, she died exulting in|) she have rescued from the snare of the fowler! 


the assurance of a blissful eternity. 1 
Caroline was another whom I tenderly loved. Nev- 


er shall I forget the affectionate look and manner of 1 
this fairy creature, when, after a long absence, I met 

her again for the last time. 
hold upon her, and a few short months wore her down. 
to the tomb. Her life had been a scene of perpetual 
sun-shine; and finally having married one in all re-| 
spects suited to her tastes, the object of her heart’s first, 
deepest love, two years of uninterrupted conjugal bliss’ 
closed her career. Our dwellings were separated by a. 
distance of halfamile. The intervening grounds were. 
singularly romantic, combining wood and meadow, 
copse and field, with rock and stream, and it was often | 
traversed by us, while mutual expressions of sympathy 
and love sweetened our walks. I well remember when | 





on one of these occasions we had reached the most | 
interesting point in our way, C. surprised me by ex- | 
claiming, “I wish I was a Christian!” It was a calm 
autumnal day; and the whole scene was calculated to 
inspire those unutterable feelings which can only be 
understood by kindred spirits. The eye of my friend 
sparkled, and her cheek glowed with the excitement of 
the moment. Never did she appear more lovely. As 
I gazed upon her with mingled emotions, she faulter- 
ingly added, “but I could not resign the gratifications 
I now enjoy—I could not, for instance, dress plainly as | 
you do, G.; and to enjoy religion, I know that I must. 
deny myself.” ‘At this moment, she doubtless felt that 
the Christian calling was holy, and that it embraced | 
our all of being and of action. The particular cross 
which presented itself to her, and which caused her 
(like the young man in the Gospel) to go away sor- 
rowful, was self-denial in dress. Had she then sub- 
mitted to walk in the divine light which shone upon 
her heart, with what lustre might her setting sun have 
declined! But she died pleading for mercy. Strange 
that one so intelligent, so generous, should thus cling 
to a single indulgence which conscience taught her was 
to her forbidden! But this was her idol, and trifling 
as it was, she loved it more than she loved her Savior. 

Mary possessed many graces of temper and person, 
with every advantage that wealth and education could 
afford. She was a favorite with all. She had suffered 
conviction of sin, and had attached herself to the 
Church ; but the fascinations of gay life were too pow- 
erful for her firmness, and she was religious without 
the comforts of religion. With her face turned toward 
Zion, she wandered amidst the mazes of the world. 
Pledging her heart to God, she still yielded it to pleas- 
ure. Violating conscience and grieving the Holy Spir- 
it—resolving, yet lingering, she went on till disease 
assailed her, and with scarcely time to cast herself on 
the mercy of Heaven, she was hurried to eternity. 
My heart was pained as I contemplated the issue of 
such a life. I could not yield to the apprehension that 
M. was lost; but if, perchance, she was saved, how 
much holier might she have been! how much more 


| 








| 
Consumption had taken | 


But enough, I will only add a few lines, which 
were handed me by a friend during my visit. They 
are beautifully descriptive of the place, and are expres- 
sive of my feelings. 

“ Beautiful bower, my long lov’d spot, 
In past life’s sunny day ; 
Happy and rare has been thy lot, 
For finger of change has touched thee not, 
Nor spirit of cold decay. 


Touchingly true thy features look 
To memory’s glistening eye; 

It knoweth them all—the shady nook, 

The dark gray rock, and the little brook 
So noisily whirling by. 

The sinuous path with leaves bestrew’d, 
The bank with moss o’ergrown, 

The sunless gloom of the white pine wood, 

And that old sycamore tree which stood 
Just down by the stream alone. 


The leafless oak, by the hillock’s brink, 

That scathed and splinter’d thing, 
With a mark on its trunk like a streak of ink; 
And last, not least, as we used to think, 

The limb that upheld the swing. 


And here’s the old stump of the hollow tree, 
With squirrels in it still; 

And there, again, as it used to be, 

A wood-chuck burrows his gallery 
At the foot of yonder hill. 


Aga /n [ hear in the forest’s hush, 
The chewink’s plaintive cry ; 
And here, as of old, the mocking thrush, 
Perched over his nest in the under-brush, 
Whistles melodiously. 


How strangely like! and memory’s light 
Plays softly o’er the scene: 
The visions of youth come fresh to sight, 
As if they were of but yesternight, 
Tho’ years have roll’d between. 


Yet mournfully has my spirit mov’d 
Amid these scenes to-day ; 
They are unchang’d, but those who rov’d 
Beside me once, those forms belov’d, 
I see not—where are they?” 
GERTRUDE, 
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WINTER EVENINGS. 

We have abundant cause of thanksgiving to God 
for his goodness to us, as manifested in the changing 
seasons, and can exclaim with rapture, in the language 
of the poet, 

“The rolling year is full of thee.” 
But while spring, summer and autumn, each in its turn 
proclaim the wisdom and beneficence of our Creator, 
winter seems most favorable for reflection and improve- 
ment. The trees, indeed, are stripped of their foliage; 
the streams are bound in icy fetters; bleak winds sweep 
around our dwellings; but within, around the blazing 
fire, may be thankful hearts and happy voices. When 
the labors of the day are past, and the long night comes 
on, it is, to parents especially, the golden opportunity 
1 
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for the inculcation of moral truth, and giving bent to| 
the intellectual and moral powers of their children. 

The cultivation of the intellect and affections should | 
be inseparably connected ; for the noble energies with | 
which we are endowed, are only productive of happi-| 
ness when employed in virtuous pursuits. On whom | 
rest the responsibility of the proper direction of these 
powers? On the teachers to whom we commit the | 
youth of our land? No, They are but auxiliaries— | 
often powerful it is true; but it is in the sanctuary of | 
home, under parental influence, the child is to be train- | 
ed in the way he should go. 1 

The parent can call many auxiliaries to his aid, and) 
one of the most important is to be found in well select- | | 
ed books. And how can we more profitably employ. | 
the winter evenings than in a course of useful reading? 
Let the subject we read be the theme of conversation. 
Let the standard of parents in mental and moral excel- 
lence be high, and a proper direction to the talents of 
youth will be given, by the most powerful of all teach- 
ing—example. Biography, for the young, has many | 
charms. History will enlarge our views, and free the | 





mind from narrow prejudices. Natural science will 
open a field for our observation boundless in extent, 
where we may gaze upon the wonders of creation until | 
we can exultingly exclaim, with the poet above men- | 
tioned, | 
“These are thy glorious works, Parent of good.” | 
But we need, also, something of a miscellaneous de- | 
scription to revive in our memories the events of the | 
past—to speak to us at the present, as with a living | 
voice—to point out our duty, and cheer and animate 
us in the performance of it—to give to the aged, the 
middle aged, and the young, their portion in due sea-_ 
son (every month.) As a desideratum, therefore, we 
hail the “ Ladies’ Repository, and Gatherings of the 
West.” We welcome it with joy, as a New-Year’s 
gift. We still bid it welcome, as a faithful friend and 
counselor, We welcome it as the “gatherer,” whose | 
rich gleanings shall give a new interest to “home, sweet 
home,” on a winter’s evening. L. E. A. 
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FILIAL LOVE. 

Tne love of parents may be considered the law of | 
human nature. In most bosoms the affection is as 
spontaneous as the pulsations of the heart. From this 
fact arises our horror of the crime of parricide, which 
is reckoned the most aggravated offense within the 
power of fallen man. | 

Filial fidelity is, in some instances, instinctive with | 
brutes. The stork is anexample. Its Hebrew name | 
signifies mercy, and indicates its attachment for its dam, | 
which it will guard and cherish at the sacrifice of life. | 
The Romans are said to have called it avis pia, or the | 
pious bird. Sometimes it was denominated piefatis | 
cultrix; i. e., one that cherishes or cultivates piety. | 
Thus does the Almighty provide, that irrational tribes. 
shall admonish us of our duty, and shame us into the 
practice of virtue. 

1 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


BY PROFESSOR MERRICK. 


MAN, 

Maw stands at the head of the animal kingdom. His 
superiority to all other animals is obvious in his physi- 
cal, and in a still greater degree, in his mental constitu- 
tion. He is properly styled, “lord of the lower world.” 
Under ali his various modifications he is but.of one spe- 
cies, though divided into several races, or varieties. As 
to the number of races, a great diversity of opinion has 
existed among naturalists. Linneus referred all the 
human family to five ; Cuvier admitted but three ; while 
Malta Brun recognizes sixteen. ‘The arrangement of 


_Blumenbach, however, is now generally adopted. He 
has five varieties; viz., the Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethio- 
pian, American, and Malayan. The following descrip- 
tion of these several varieties or races, is from Dr. 


Morton’s Crania Americana : 
I, Tar Caucasian Race is characterized by a 
naturally fair skin, susceptible of every tint; hair fine, 


‘long and curling, and of various colors. The skull is 


| large and oval, and its anterior portion full and elevated. 
The face is small in proportion to the head, of an oval 
form, with well proportioned features. The nasal bones 
are arched, the chin full, and the teeth vertical. The 


| race is distinguished for the facility with which it at- 


tains the highest intellectual endowments. This race 


is sub-divided into the Caucasian, Germanic, Celtic, 


Arabian, Lybian, Nilotic, (Egyptian,) and Indostanic 
families. 

Il. Tat Moncorian Race. This race is charac- 
terized by a sallow or olive colored skin, which appears 


|to be drawn tight over the bones of the face; long, 


black, straight hair, and thin beard. The nose is broad 
and short; the eyes are smali, black, and obliquely 
placed, and the eye-brows arched and linear; the lips 
are turned, the cheek-bones broad and flat, and the 


||zygomatic arches salient. The skull is oblong-oval, 
'somewhat flattened at the sides, with alow forehead. In 
their intellectual character, the Mongolians are ingen- 
lious, imitative, and highly susceptible of cultivation. 
‘The subdivisions are the Mongol-Tartar, Turkish, Chi- 


nese, Indo-Chinese, and the Polar families. 

Il. Tue Mayray Racer. This is characterized by 
a dark complexion, varying from a tawny hue to a very 
dark brown. ‘Their hair is black, coarse, and lank, and 
their eye-lids are drawn obliquely upwards at the outer 
angles. ‘The mouth and lips are large, and the nose is 
short and broad, and apparently broken at its root. The 
face is flat and expanded, the upper jaw projecting, and 
the teeth salient. The skull is high and squared, or 
rounded, and the forehead low and broad. This race 
is active and ingenuous, and possesses all the habits of 
a migratory, predaceous, and maritime people. The 
sub-divisions embrace the Maylay and Polynesian (or 
South Sea Island) families. 

IV. Tax American Race is marked by a brown 


‘complexion, long, lank, black hair, and deficient beard. 
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The eyes are black and deep set, and the brow low— 


the cheek-bones high, the nose large and aqualine, the’ 


mouth large, and the lips tumid and compressed. The 
skull is small, wide between the parietal protuberances, 


prominent at the vertix, and flat on the occiput. In) 


their mental character, the Americans are averse to 
cultivation, and slow in acquiring knowledge ; restless, 
revengeful, and fond of war, and wholly destitute of 
maritime adventure. The families into which this 
race is subdived, are two—the American and the To/- 
tecan. 

V. Tae Erniortan Race is characterized by a black 
complexion, and black, woolly hair; the eyes are large 
and prominent, the nose broad and flat, lips thick, and 
the mouth wide; the head long and narrow, the fore- 
head low, the cheek bones prominent, the jaws pro- 
jecting, and the chin small. In disposition the negro 
is joyous, flexible and indolent; while the many nations 
which compose this race present a singular diversity of 
intellectual character, of which the far extreme is the 
lowest grade of humanity. The Negro, Caffrarian, 
Hottentot, Oceanic, Negro, Australian, and Alforian 
families, belong to this race. I shall now give a very 
brief description of some of the most important parts 
of the human body, commencing with 

THE BONES, 

The number of bones entering into the composition 
of the human body is more than two hundred. They 
constitute the frame-work of the body, and are gener- 
ally divided into those of the head, trunk and extrem- 
ities. Some of these are designed for the protection of 
the parts which they cover, but most are constructed 
with special reference to locomotion. Bones are com- 
posed of two kinds of substances; viz., those of an 
animal, and those of an earthy nature. The propor- 
tion of animal to earthy matter in persons of middle 
age, is about as one to two; while in infancy the ani- 
mal portion greatly predominates, and in old age the 
earthy. Hence, in the young the bones are soft and 
yielding, in middle life strong and elastic, and in old 
age dry and brittle. To describe the forms, relations, 
and purposes of even the most important bones of the 
system, would transcend the limits prescribed for this 
article. It need only be added, that in the wonderful 
adaption of the bones to answer the purposes for which 
they were designed, the wisdom and goodness of the Cre- 
ator are most strikingly displayed. Here is neither su- 
perfluity nor deficiency. In form and position, no im- 
provement could be suggested. Like all other works of 
nature, the human skeleton shows that the hand that 
made it was divine. In no part is there the least indi- 
cation that it is the work of blind “chance,” but every- 
where there is indelibly impressed the most unequivo- 
cal marks of design. 

THE MUSCLES. 

Covering the bones and attached to them are the 
muscles. They are very numerous, and employed in 
communicating motion to all parts of the system. 
They constitute what is commonly called the lean flesh, 
or the red fleshy part of the body, and are composed 
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of small fibres, each of which is inclosed in a thin, 
delicate sheath, or membrane. A stronger membrane 
surrounds each of the muscles, by which they are sep- 
arated from others with which they come in contact, 
and over which they move with perfect freedom. Mus- 
cles are generally divided into three parts; viz., the 
middle, which is the thick fieshy portion called the 
belly, and the extremities which are denominated the 
origin and insertion. Most muscles are attached to 
two bones; to one by the origin, which is the fixed 
extremity, and to the other by the insertion, which is 
moved towards the origin by the shortening of the 
intervening part. ‘To give room for the attachment of 
the muscles to the bones, there is an enlargement of 
the latter, and a contraction of the former. This 
enlarged portion of the bone is called a process. The di- 
minished portion of the muscle, which is white and shi- 
ning, is called a fendon, or sinew. It is sometimes called 
acord. This arrangement, also, adds much to the beau- 
ty and symmetry of the form. We next notice 
THE SKIN. 

This is composed of three -layers—the cuticle, or 
scarf-skin, the retemucosum, or mucous coat, and the 
cortum, or true skin. Each of these has important 
functions to perform in the animal economy. The cuf- 
icle, which is the outer coat, though exceedingly thin, 
serves as a protection to the more sensitive parts be- 
neath. It is furnished with neither blood vessels, nor 
nerves, and is, therefore, wholly insensible; and if it 
has pores, they are too small to be seen even by the 
aid of the microscope. On some parts of the body, 
especially such as are exposed to pressure and friction, 
as the palm of the hands, and the soles of the feet, the 
cuticle is naturally thick, and is rendered still more so 
by use. The nails belong to the cuticle, separating 
with it from the true skin. 

The mucous coat lies between the cuticle and corium. 
It is a thin, soft net-work, which seems to be designed 
to preserve the moisture of the nerves, which are spread 
out upon the surface of the true skin, to moderate the 
effect of external pressure and friction. It is, like the 
cuticle, unprovided with nerves and blood-vessels, and, 
of course, like that, insensible. It is the seat of the 
coloring matter of the skin. 

The corium, which is the innermost coat, is a dense, 
firm tissue, peculiarly adapted to bind together and 
protect the more internal parts of the Sody. Unlike 
the other layers, it is distinctly organized, and abun- 
dantly supplied with nerves and blood-vessels, which 
are so numerous and minutely divided, that the point 
of the finest needle cannot be placed upon the surface 
without coming in contact with them. It is the seat 
of sensation and touch, and an organ of absorption 
and exhalation. It also assists in regulating the heat 
of the body. As an organ of exhalation, it is of great 
importance. The amount of waste matter carried off 
by the skin is, undoubtedly, much greater than is gen- 
erally supposed. By the most accurate experiment it 
has been found that, under ordinary circumstances, no 
less than twenty ounces of such matter is thrown off 
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in this manner every twenty-four hours, mostly by 
what is termed insensible perspiration. 
THE HEART. 

This may be considered the fountain-head whence 
issue the streams of life. It is a strong conical shaped 
muscle, situated in the thorax, and, in man, somewhat 
upon the left side. It contains four large cavities; viz., 
the right auricle, which receives the blood as it is re- 
turned by the veins from the different parts of the 
body—the right ventricle, into which the blood is dis- 
charged by the right auricle, and which, in turn, sends 
it to the lungs through the pulmonary arteries—the /eft 
auricle, which receives the blood on its return from the 
lungs, pouring it immediately into the /eft ventricle, 
from which it is propelled, through the aorta, or large 
artery, into all parts of the system. The blood, in its re- 
turn from the extremities to the heart, and until it reaches 
the lungs, is of a dark color, and is called venous blood. 
In the lungs it is changed to a bright red, after which, 
until it again reaches the extremities, it is known as 
arterial blood. The former is incapable of supporting 
life until renovated by the process of respiration. The 
organs or vessels which return the blood to the heart, 
are denominated veins; those which distribute it through 
the system, arteries. Both of these may be seen at the 
wrist-—the dark blue vessels seen near the surface are 
the veins—those in which the pulsation is observed are 
arteries. Perhaps in no part of the system are the 
marks of design more obvious than in the organs of 
circulation, especially in the beautiful contrivances 
called valves, employed for the purpose of preventing 
the blood from turning back in some parts of its course. 
These, however, cannot be well described without the 
aid of diagrams. Immediately connected with the 
organs of circulation, in position and object are 

THE LUNGS. 

These are those large, spongy bodies found with the 
heart in the thorax. They are the organs of respira- 
tion, and are made up of the bronchial tubes, which are 
merely a continuation and subdivision of the windpipe, 
air cells, blood-vessels, nerves, and cellular membrane. 
The air cells, which are connected with the bronchial 
tubes are exceedingly numerous, varying from the 
twentieth to the hundredth of an inch in diameter. 
Their entire surface, in a human subject, of ordinary 
size, is supposed to exceed 20,000 square inches. In 
respiration, these are filled with atmospheric air, which 
is separated from the blood by the thin membrane with 
which they are lined. ‘Through this membrane the air 
acts upon the blood—oxygen, one of its elements, being 
absorbed, and carbon given off. Aqueous vapor is also 
exhaled. As to some of the chemical changes which 
take place in respiration, there is a diversity of opinion. 
A due quantity of oxygen, however, is indispensable. 

THE NERVES. 

In many respects the nervous system is the most 

interesting portion of our physical nature. It is here 


that the mind holds its mysterious communion with 

the material world. The nerves are the instruments 

with which the mind acts upon external objects, and 
1 


|the medium through which they, in turn, act upon the 
mind. A nerve conveys the decision of will to the 
member which is to execute its highest resolve ; or it com- 
municates knowledge from without, which wakes up the 
strongest emotions of the soul. The system is com- 
posed of the brain, spinal marrow, and nerves. The 
former occupies the cavity of the skull. It consists of 
two parts—the cerebrum and cerebellum. The former 
occupies all the upper portion of the cavity, and is divi- 
ded into two equal parts, called hemispheres, one lying 
on each side of the head. These are again subdivided 
into three lobes—the anterior, middle, and posterior, 
occupying the portions of the head indicated by their 
names. The cerebellum lies in the back part of the 
head immediately below the cerebrum. The whole 
brain is marked upon the surface with a great variety 
of undulating windings, called convolutions, and is in- 
closed by three membranes. The dura mater, which 
is the outer one, is thick and strong; the pia mater, the 
inner membrane, is of a much finer texture; and be- 
tween these is the tunica arachnoidea, which, unless 
inflamed, is nearly transparent. 

The spinal marrow, or cord, is connected with the 
brain, and consists of an elongated cylinder of nervous 
matter, extending down the back, and lodged in the 
canal formed by the grooves and arches of the verte- 
bre. It is of the same substance as the brain. From 
this cord proceed nerves, which extend to all parts of 
the system—those which are appropriated to the func- 
tion of sensation from the posterior portions, and those 
designed to communicate voluntary motion from the 
anterior. The nerves communicating with the organs 
of sense will be noticed in another place, as, also, more 
particularly the functions of the brain. A few practi- 
cal hints may form the subject of a separate communi- 
cation. 
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ACROSTIC OF AN ALBUM. 

Fitw’p are they with joys divine, 

On whose path God’s face doth shine— 

Round whose heart his blessings twine. 

May All-guiding light and love, 

In life’s way teach thee to rove! 

Sunny paths of peace be thine, 

Sure, to thee, the sinless clime ! 

Alpine height, or flow’ry vale, 

Northern blast, or southern gale, 

Nightly gloom, or morning beam, 

Winter shade, or summer gleam, 

Harvests rich, or gleanings rare, 

In their offerings equal are, 

There where Christ hath his abode, 

Ever loved and served as God. 

Seek, beloved, seek below, 

All the depths of grace to know; 

Learn that, rich or poor on earth, 

Bound to Christ by second birth, 

Upward borne thou soon wilt rise, 








Meet for mansions in the skies. 
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THE SAILOR, 


BY REV. A. M. LORRAINE, 


My “Voyage up the Cattegat” naturally enough 
produced a train of recollections and reflections, which 
I trust would interest the readers of the Repository. 

I closed that recital by observing, “that we had many 
a fearful talk about the pinnace, after we put to sea.” 
These conversations were generally wound up by Old 
Chaplain Jack, who, with an indefinable squint, would 
exclaim, “Away with your zfs and your ands—your 
round turns and half-hitches!' My great comfort is, 
‘ What ts to be, will be.’ He who is born to be drown- 
ed, cannot be hanged. Didn't I make fast the painter 
with my own flippers? And when they raised the 
halloo below, did I not run to haul up the pinnace? 
But never a piece of a boat could I see, as big as you 
might stuff in your eye. Bad luck to the old yawl! 
Tis not the first break that she has taken. I would 
rather pull the bow oar in the jolly-boat, than to sit in 
the starn sheets of the pinnace.” 

But Old Jack would not say this until he had ex- 
hausted his own eloquence on the subject, and had lis- 
tened to all that could be said, pro and con, from the 
boatswain down to the cabin-boy. And when he 
found that we began to gather in our slack, “for want 
of argument,” he felt it to be his province, as an 
“ancient mariner,” to wind up the whole with relig- 
ion—if that can be called religion which throws 
aloft the blame of all that is done on the land and 
on the sea. Poor Jack’s insight of the doctrine of 
fatality was extremely convenient. It absolved him as 
readily of the sin of a drunken frolic, as he did of the 
death of Charley, of which he was indeed innocent. 
However, there was no protest to his dogma in those 
days; for it was indescribably pleasant to all hands, to 
know that they had done all that could be done to 
save their ship-mate, and that, as it regarded them- 
selves, no shark could devour them until their time 
came, 

If their were no hereafter, it is questionable whether 
it would be an act of mercy to dispossess the sailor of 
this delusion. It is a deadening opiate, lulling the 
seaman in danger, and in tempest, just as it quiets the 
fears of the Mussulman in the rage of battle. But 
when we consider that man is immortal—that there is 
a God to be loved—a heaven to be obtained—that our 
eternal states are hanging on the feeble life-rope of a 
fleeting probation, and that man is a moral agent, we 
must acknowiedge that it is philanthropic to anoint the 
eyes of seamen, that they may see. 

I spoke in my former communication of the sailor’s 
superstition. But the word “superstition” I do not use 
in the infidel sense. It does not embrace that strong 
persuasion which the mariner has of the truth of the 
Bible. In all my acquaintance with seamen, (and the 
morning of my life was with them,) I never found one 
who had the temerity to deny the Scriptures; and my 
conclusion is, that salt water might breed any thing 











sooner than Atheism. They have, as ¢hey think, a 
more formidable reason for not obeying the word of 
God, than infidelity. They admit that it is all true 
and good, very good; but they contend that God will 
make an exception for poor sailors, in consideration of 
the tempests, disasters, and shipwrecks which they 
encounter in the world, and the dog’s life which they 
live. They urge that he will not call into strict ques- 
tion an occasional spree on shore. Nor do I mean by 
superstition the unshaken belief of sailors in the possi- 
bility of occasional visits from the world of spirits; 
for, as many pious and learned men have advocated 
this, I leave it to others dogmatically to denounce it as 
superstition; and when they have proved it such, I shall 
agree with Dr. Clarke, that it is infinitely less danger- 
ous than infidelity. 

But by superstition I mean the voracious credulity 
with which seamen swallow every hook that is baited 
with a ghost or hobgoblin. They will tell not only of 
the spirits of departed men and women, but of the 
apparitions of houses, ships, boats, and things which 
were never sentient in this world or the world to come. 
When a boy, I could not desire snugger moorings, in 
the mid watch, than to be pressed in the circle between 
two shaggy pea-jackets, while, 


“Heard solemn, went the goblin story round, 
Till superstitious horror crept o’er all.” 


One fellow would go on with his chilling and unearth- 
ly tale, until the whole watch drank in the panic, ex- 
cept himself, he being braced by an inward conscious- 
ness that the story was of his own fabrication. But 
as soon as he would wind up his yarn, and give place 
to another, himself would begin to drink the same cup 
of trembling which he had been administering to oth- 
ers. Thus did they proceed, each believing others 
more honest than himself. And it was no hard matter 
thus to believe, as each succeeding tale was more and 
more strongly fortified, by the most solemn asserva- 
tions—sometimes honor, life, and every thing else 
being pledged for the veracity of the story. This was 
an indispensable preface; for a sailor would pay very 
little attention to a tale, were he advertised beforehand 
of its falsehood. “Away with your spoon-drift,” he 
would say, “who do you think will hearken to your 
lie?”? Sometimes they would all become so timorous, 
that it required considerable effort for the stoutest of 
them to go alone on the forecastle to call the watch. 
However, they did not always riot in the supernatural. 
At times they recited tales that would not discredit 
the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 

A fellow might be ever so shiftless and lazy—might 
turn the ship into a sloop forty times in a day—(to 
“make a sloop of a ship,” is to skulk on the forecastle, so 
as to bring the three masts in a range with the officers 
abaft)—he might, in one word, be a perfect land-lub- 
ber, yet when night came, the crew would forgive him 
all, if he could only tell a fine yarn, or sing a good 
song. 

When religion spreads extensively on the sea, how 
delightfully will the nocturnal hours be employed by 
1 
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the watch upon deck! Then will they talk about the 
melting story of the cross, tell their Christian experience 
over, and sing the songs of Zion, until the very waves 
vill be vocal with the praises of God. 

The history of the most illiterate sailor, if written 
by a masterly hand, would be filled with the most 
thrilling incidents—incidents as astonishing as ro- 
mance, but far more interesting, because they would 
be clothed with the power of truth. Why, then, may 
we not hope that when religion and science shall have 
diffused their influence over the seas, the ocean will 
become an unceasing fountain of intellectual and of 
lawful amusement to mankind ? 

No missionary efforts so ravish my soul as those 
that are made for the salvation of seamen. The be- 
nevolence of the Church has now put one foot upon 
the land and one upon the sea, and is crying with a 
loud voice, “ Fear God, and give glory to him; for the 
hour of his judgment is come; and worship him who 
made the heavens and the earth, and the sea and the 
fountains of water.’ But the rivers appear to be too 
much neglected, as though they belonged neither to the 
land nor to the sea. Who will arise to bless the “ foun- 
tains of water,” who! O, ye daughters of Wesley, 
here is a work for you todo! You might form socie- 
ties, powerful and unique, and as merciful as singular, 
which would loom forth as the redeeming angel of the 
waiters, until Scriptural holiness should cover all our 
rivers. Methinks one will say, “What a singular 
proposal! Have we any thing to do with the rivers?” 
Yes. Remember that those streams will ever consti- 
tute the principal avenues of our trade and enterprise. 
Look now at the lovely boy in your arms, and reflect 
that his home may be upon the waters, as captain, offi- 
cer, supercargo, or trader. Before that day arrives, if 
you hasten the beneficent work, your bounty will go 
before to prepare the way—to make the rough places 
smooth—to destroy the snags and sawyers of infidelity 
and intemperance—to raise a highway for our God, 
and sanctuaries for your offspring, until the Ohio, the 
Missouri, and the Mississippi, with their tributary 
streams, in all their vast extent, shall see the salvation 
of the Lord, 
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THE CONSUMPTIVE. 
Tuov'rt hastening to that land of shade, 
Where sleeps life’s restless billow— 
Where low the weary head is laid, 

Upon a dreamless pillow. 


Thy sunken form shows, even now, 
The grave’s not far before thee; 

And paleness seated on thy brow, 
Says death's dark shade is o’er thee ; 


Prepare! for lo, the hour is near— 
Time yet to thee is given, 

That when thy sun of life sets here, 
It may arise in heaven. 
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“THY WILL BE DONE.” 

Ir was the twilight hour, Within a room, whose 
heavy satin draperies and costly furniture, told of 
wealth and luxury, knelt a fair young girl, in deep and 
earnest prayer. With hands slightly clasped, and 
tears glistening on her pale cheek, she seemed more 
like an inhabitant of some brighter world, than a child 
of earth; and though time had traced no lines of grief 
or care upon her brow, yet the expression now was 
one almost of agony. And why knelt she there—that 
bright beloved one, in all her dream-like beauty and 
innocence? Was it to give away her heart to Him 
who read its most secret thoughts? No; she had 
done it long before, and had often realized a Savior’s 
love. But he had now called her to a severe trial of 
her faith, from which nature shrunk in fear and trem- 
bling. She had been asked by one whom she loved 
with the deep and confiding trust of woman, to leave 
the splendor which surrounded her, to brave the perils 
of the raging deep, and go with him to lift the standard 
of the cross in those lands where 


“ The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone.” 


She must forsake friends and country—must break all 
the endearing ties which bound her to a happy home, 
and it might be, give up her young life, for Christ’s 
sake. It was a bitter struggle; but grace triumphed 
over nature; and rising from her knees, with high 
resolve and noble resolution beaming from every line 
of her beautiful face, she said, in a low musical voice, 
“T have given up all—thy will be done!” * * * 

She hath gone—she hath left the home of her 
childhood—the fond parents who had watched over 
her infancy, and with but one earthly arm to lean 
upon, one noble heart to call her own, she hath wan- 
dered far from the land of her birth, to the sea-girt 
isles of paganism, to tell the perishing millions there 
of a Savior’s love, and point them to heaven and im- 
mortality. Years have rolled away, amid sorrow, pri- 
vation and suffering, but she has never regretted the 
step she took in earlier life; and often, when its storms 
have been gathering in gloom around her—when hope 
seemed to have fled, and every succeeding wave threat- 
ened to overwhelm her frail and shattered bark, she 
hath heard, in the still small voice of Jehovah, 


‘Fear not, Iam with thee. O, be not dismayed, 
For I am thy God, and will still give thee aid; 
I’ll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand, 
Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand.” 


—— OB Ot — 


SABAOTH. . 

| Tus word is sometimes confounded with Sabbath. 
‘Its meaning is very different. Sabaoth is a Hebrew 
word, and signifies hosts or armies. The expression, 
therefore, “Lord God of Sabaoth,” is the same as Lord 
God of hosts. It may refer to hosts of angels, or 
redeemed saints, or to God’s people on earth. It even 
‘applies to the stars, marshaled as an army in battle 








larray, to execute the pleasure of the Supreme Being. 
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ON FEMALE INFLUENCE. 
Dear Brorser Hamurne,—In my former commu- 
nication under the above caption, I designed scarcely | 
any thing more, than to offer my hearty congratulations | 
upon your auspicious commencement of the Ladies’ | 
Repository, and to indicate the topic upon which I in-| 
tended to write. And what, with the laborious duties! 
of two entire professorships, which for the sake of | 


economy to the College, I have voluntarily undertaken | 
to perform, together with other indispensable engage- || 


ments, I have sometimes been tempted to fear, that 
what I may furnish for the Repository, will be re-| 


garded by its numerous and intelligent readers, as but | 


little better than mere scribbling. For though I am) 
not so vain as to proclaim with one of old, pingo in| 
eternam—I write for immortality; yet I confess that I 
am by no means, unsolicitous that what I do write | 
may not be altogether unworthy the attention of those! 
who may honor it with a perusal. In writing, how-) 
ever, (even under the most favorable circumstances,) as 
in the performance of every other duty, I am under the 
necessity of throwing myself upon the kind indulgence 
of those whom I endeavor to serve. And were I so 
fastidious as not to be willing that any thing I write, 
should meet the eye of that important character—the 
public—until it has been brought to such a state as. 
perfectly to satisfy my own mind, I should be in the | 
condition of the man, who is said to have stood on the, 
bank of a river, waiting for it to run by, that he might. 
be able to cross to the opposite shore. 

But a truce to apologies, which in general, are none 
other than indirect and ill-disguised compliments to the | 
very persons who make them. And especially, must 
I endeavor to avoid the error into which a member of a 
certain Legislature is said to have been in the habit of 
falling ; who, in the beginning of his speeches, would 
always apologize to the House for what he was going 
to say; and in the conclusion, would repeat and spin 
out a great many additional apologies for what he had 
said. A fellow member who felt himself annoyed by this 
seemingly interminable habit, observed in reply, on one 
occasion, that the gentleman’s speeches reminded him of 
a kind of houses, that he had frequently seen in Virginia, 
which were all front-porch and back-porch. I must try 
to keep clear of falling into the same condemnation. 

In pursuing the subject which I have selected to 
write upon, it may be well, for the sake of something 
like method, to notice the effects of female influence in 
the formation and modification of the human character, 
during the several successive periods of infancy, child- 
hood, youth, and mature age; intending in all that I 
may offer, to produce, if possible, an increasing convic- 
tion of the vast importance of cultivating, to the great- 
est practicable extent, the intellectual powers, the moral 
faculties, and the religious sensibilities of that interest- 
ing portion of society. 

Education, in its most enlarged and appropriate sense, 
not only should commence; but, either for good or for 
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during the periods of infancy and childhood. Then it 
is that the mind and the heart are “ wax to receive and 
marble to retain” the impressions that are made upon 
them. The future tree or shrub does not more certainly 
partake of the nature of the pliant from which it springs 
than is the future character of the man or woman, de- 
cidedly influenced by the education they may have re- 
ceived in the cradle or the nursery. We need not 
repeat for the twenty-thousandth time, the universally 
admitted principle, that “just as the twig is bent, the 
tree’s inclined.” I know that this maxim, and a multi- 
tude of others to the same purpose, have become ex- 
ceedingly and almost intolerably trite. They are nev- 
ertheless true, and, as is usual with all such maxims, 
they are trite because they are true. And until their 
importance is more generally felt and acted upon, those 
who take a becoming interest in subjects of this nature, 
must continue to repeat and insist upon them, in every 
variety of form, at the risk of being set down by your 
lovers of flash and novelty, as intolerably prosing. 
Such truths as these, like those of the sacred Scrip- 
| tures, (with which they are in admirable keeping,) are 
not to be passed over, or pressed with less frequency or 
earnestness, because the people may happen to be tired 
of hearing them. It is the solemn and imperative duty 
of every friend of humanity, to persevere in the pro- 
mulgation and enforcement of them, whether the people 
will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

We repeat, therefore, that the education which we 
receive during our infancy and childhood, is of vital 
importance to our future prosperity and happiness. 
And it is equally indisputable, that female influence, in 
almost every conceivable case, greatly predominates in 
the impartation of that education, of whatever charac- 
ter it may be. And, alas! how injurious, and yet how 
common is the mistake, that very slender qualifications 
(of an intellectual and moral kind) will suffice to meet 
all the wants of our nature, during those interesting 
and critical portions of our existence. Ladies, who 
would not permit a bungler to manufacture for them 
the most trivial article of wearing apparel, we are sorry 
to say, are not unfrequently willing to surrender the 
entire charge of their children, into the hands of those, 
who are but little else than a compound of ignorance, 
coarseness, passion and vulgarity. And no marvel, if 
in the hands of such persons, they acquire a viciousness 
of mind, of manners and of morals, which the most 
assiduous attentions of their parents, and the most la- 
borious efforts of their subsequent instructors, are alto- 
gether insufficient to eradicate. Those who for years, 
have been accustomed to the education of youth, know 
a little of what we are now saying, from woful experi- 
ence. And because they do not sometimes work mira- 
cles in the transformation of such children, these very 
parents, whose indiscretions in the early training of 
them, have thrown insurmountable obstacles in their 
way, are ready to charge them with being impudent 
pretenders in their profession. Let parents do their 
duty to their children at home, and then if teachers do 
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evil, actually does commence in every solitary instance, 


not succeed in improving their minds, and preserving 
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their morals, let them be held to a rigid responsibility, 
and let them be banished from the stations, which they 
so unworthily fill. 

But of those parents, who do not abandon their chil- 
dren into other and manifestly incompetent hands, it 
is not every one that has intelligence and wisdom to 
adopt and firmness and patience to pursue, such a 
course as will be most conducive to the happiness of 
their offspring. Some of the most profound principles 
appertaining to the philosophy of the human mind, 
may be, and indeed should be brought to bear, in the 
performance of this task; whether these principles be 
acquired in the schools or elsewhere. But in nothing 
whatever is there more of quackery displayed than in 
this department of human duty. [f it is one of the 
most prominent and distinguishing traits of empiricism, | 
to contend that all diseases may he cured by the same 
remedy, and by the same mode of treatment, we may | 
find an abundance of it among parents, in the manage- 
ment of their children. With many of them, the great! 
specific for all diseases, whether of the mind or of the 
heart, is the rod. And you will generally find, that) 
those who have the least ability to reason with their, 
children, and the least control over their own passions, 
are the very persons that apply this wonderful remedy, 
the most frequently, severely, and indiscriminately, | 
And while they are applying it, they show by their in-. 
furiated manner, that they are as much in need of this) 
kind of discipline, to say the least of it, as the child is. 
Their manner is so violent, outrageous and revolting, | 
that the sight it presents to the spectator is as grossly 
inconsistent, as would be that of Satan reproving sin. 
In a word, it is obvious to every one who is compelled 
to witness the unpleasant and humiliating scene, that 
the child, whatever its fault may have been, “is more 
sinned against, than sinning.” The rod, the rod! this 
is the potent and magical instrument, which, with such 
persons, severs the Gordian knot of every difficulty. 

I do not pretend to say, that there are no occasions | 
on which the rod should ever be used. Such an asser- 
tion would be alike contradictory to reason and to Scrip- 
ture. Buta single chastisement suitably timed, and 
administered with a proper temper, and persevered in 
until the child’s rebellious disposition is subdued, is 
worth a thousand administered in the manner above 
mentioned. Worth a thousand such didI say? Nay, 
the oftener such chastisements are administered, the 
more valueless, and the more pernicious they become. 
Every successive flagellation of this sort, only hardens 
and imbrutes the mind and moral feelings of the child, 
and makes it the more necessary to increase the dose, 
when it is resorted to again. The child is soon, and. 
very properly impressed with a conviction that it is chas- 
tised as much, or more to gratify the passions of the, 
parent, than to correct its own faults; and the conse- 
quence is, that it renders obedience, (if indeed it obeys | 











at all,) not from motives of affection and respect, but) 
from a principle of servile and self-degrading fear. And _ 
where this is the case, the child is gone almost beyond 
the hope of redemption. 
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On the other hand, there are many parents and es- 
pecially mothers, who unfortunately err by going to the 
opposite extreme. Whatever may be the conduct of 
the child, they are all smiles, indulgence and caresses. 
They are afraid, forsooth, that they will cramp its bud- 
ding genius, and break its high and chivalrous spirit, 
unless they allow it to have its own way. And with 
shame be it spoken, there are not a few who witness in 
their children, exhibitions of pride, profanity, insolence 
and cruelty, not only without any symptoms of regret 
or disapprobation, but with manifest marks of pleasure, 
and sometimes even of exaltation; believing or affect- 
ing to believe, that such things are hopeful indications 
of superior parts, and of future distinction in the world. 
And what is worse, there are some who are so utterly 
reckless of what is due to themselves and their children, 
as to tolerate, and, indirectly at least, applaud these 
things when practiced by their children towards them- 
selves. Of such children it may be truly said, that, 
while young, “they tread upon their parents’ toes, but 
when they become older they will tread upon their 
hearts.” I have known some of these promising sprouts 
myself, and I know some now, who, as fast as idleness, 
dissipation and profanity can do so, are bringing down 
the gray hairs of their too indulgent parents, with sor- 
row to the grave. So certain, and so deplorable is the 
retribution, by which such mistaken indulgence is fol- 
lowed even in this world, that methinks it ought to be 
sufficient to induce every mother to forego the exercise 
of it, whatever temporary sacrifice of feeling it may 
cost. And conscious I am that every mother, whose 
own mind and heart have been properly cultivated, and 
who possesses that moral courage, which becomes every 
enlightened rational being, and who has the interest 
and happiness of her child really at heart, will repudi- 
ate such a course as I have mentioned, and steadily, 
temperately, and affectionately pursue such a line of 
conduct, as will best promote the reputation and per- 
manent welfare of her child, whether, for the time 
being, it may be most agreeable to its feelings or not. 

Among the many and powerful motives that should 
urge mothers to take such a course as this, it is by no 
means one of the least, that the very children upon 
whom such wholesome restraints are imposed, in the 
midst of their waywardness, will never cease to bless 
them for it in after life. And when the mortal remains 
of such mothers are reposing beneath the clods of the 
valley, and their spirits are basking in the beatitudes of 
another and a better world, these very children will oft- 
times moisten their graves with tears of gratitude, at 
the recollection of those maternal admonitions and 
restraints, which would not permit them to gratify their 
childish propensities and passions, at the expense of 
their present peace, and perhaps their eternal salvation. 
How many are there in the world, and possibly of those 
who may read these lines, who, with the deepest emo- 
tions of filial regard, can rise up and testify, that, under 
God, they owe ail that they are, and all that they hope 
to be, both in this world and in that which is to come, 


to the agency and influence of such mothers as those, 
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whose characters I have feebly attempted to describe! 
The writer of this article is acquainted with one, at 
least, who is devoutly thankful for such amother. One 
who feels himself constrained to acknowledge, and on 
all suitable occasions, sincerely delights to acknowledge, 
that to the instrumentality of her wholesome instruc- 
tions and timely restraints, he is indebted for having 
escaped many of the snares and temptations into which 
others have unhappily fallen; for any little good that 
he may have been the means of doing to his fellow- 
men; and above all, for the prospect which he is some- 
times permitted to enjoy, of ere long associating with 
her, and with other departed relatives and friends, in 
that house not made with hands eternal in the heavens. 
For the want of time, I must beg you to excuse me 
for breaking off at this stage of my subject, by sub- 
scribing myself, as ever, most truly and affectionately, 
your fellow laborer, in the great cause of human im- 
provement and happiness, J. S. Tomirnson. 


Augusta College, February, 1841. 
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‘Original. 
LOVE AND HOPE. 
In dreams I have gone to a sunnier land, 
Where the skies are more blue and the breezes more 
bland, 
Where the flowers are emblems of hope and of love, 
And all of them point to a bright world above. 


But I found there, of sorrow, an emblem more true, 
In the dark mourning cypress and shadowy yew; 
For the loveliest flower that blossom’d fo-day, 
To-morrow would whisper of early decay. 


Then trust not in hope—it will shade thee in gloom ; 
Its pathway of brightness soon leads to the tomb: 
Love’s witchery comes, too, like dreams soft and bright, 
But the swift lapse of years tells the tale of its flight. 


Life itself is a weary and desolate way, 

If Heaven should deny us love’s warm sunny ray— 

And I care not how soon its sad journey is o’er, 

When the dear light of hope can illume it no more. 
Emma. 
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LIFE. 
Lire, like this page, 
In hoary age, 
Has every folded leaf inscribed ; 
Its deeds and days, 
Of blame and praise, 
For judgment scenes are treasured. 
Its hopes and fears, 
Its smiles and tears, 
Are lost, like traces, on the wave; 
Its toils and toys, 
Its griefs and joys, 
Are fied, like shadows, to the grave. H. 











Original. 
ON LIFE. 


BY H. J. COX. 


“Our life, as a stream, glides swiftly away.” 


Dost thou see the small rivulet, gathered from the 
drippings of yonder rock, and gliding down the moun- 
tain side—now increasing in its velocity, and bounding 
over rocks, and plunging down the abyss, and hurrying 
along with an impetuosity little characteristic of its 
beginnings? Now it sweeps by with an irresistible 
force, hastening to join itself to the more gigantic 
stream. See! it dashes along as if in haste to be swal- 
lowed up. Thus it is with life. It commences with 
gay, but placid movements. In the bud of existence, 
the stream glides softly ; but in time the tide of thought 
and passion rises, till it takes the excited movement of 
the rushing cataract. Life in its earlier periods, is 
like the rivulet already described. Manhood is the 
majestic river, moving on with a concourse of wa- 
ters, which keep a steady flow. Now ’tis checked by 
some obstruction, until, by accumulation, it bursts, and 
hurries on. Again it meanders silently along the vale, 
then rushes down a frightful precipice, and forming 
whirpools, threatens destruction to all. 

Such is human life. Youth gains maturity, and, for 
awhile, moves among the great mass, “unknowing and 
unknown,”’—his course bright in the prospects of the 
future. Anon he meets with difficulties, that seem 
about to ingulf him in ruin, until, by mighty efforts, 
and by the interposition of Providence, he rises above 
them, and again his course is smooth and calm. 

The stream moves on, until it mingles its waters with 
the ocean. Thus the stream of fime bears us along, 
till the cheek is blanched, the hand palsied, the voice 
tremulous, the ear heavy, and the evening of life passes 
away like the beginning, softly and silently, till, like 
the stream moving on to its final destination, it ceases, 
and is lost in the ocean of eternity. 


“ Life, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away.” 
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Original. 
ACROSTIC FOR AN ALBUM. 
May the flowers her hand has watered, 
At her window bud and bloom,— 
Roses that her care has nurtured, 
Yield, O yield! a rich perfume. 
And ye roses and ye flowers, 
Never wither, never fade; 
Near her window yield perfume—in her arbor deck the 
shade. 
Many the vine her hand has cultured, 
Olive-tree, thy branches twine! 
Never fade ye lovely flowers—languish not thou lovely 
vine! 
Rose of Sharon—lovelier Vine, 
O, protect this branch of thine! H. 
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CLOSE THOUGHT. 


BY REY. E. THOMSON, 


Tuoveur is the foundation of all intellectual excel-| 
lence. What is it that constitutes darkness in the indi- | 
vidual or the age? ‘'he absence of thought—solid | 
thought. What is it that has handed down innumer-| 
able errors from generation to generation? The want! 
of thought. What was it that entombed the world’s 
mind for ages? The world’s fearful experiment to) 
dispense with thought. 

What was it that burst the chains of religious bon- 
dage, and gave to Europe moral freedom? What is it, 
that has spread before our vision so many natural 
truths—that has opened so wide the path of discov- 
ery—has crowded it with so many anxious inquiries, 
and is preparing the way for the general education of 
the human race? Thought. 

And yet it may be doubted whether men, even in| 
the most enlightened portions of the world, do not act. 
more from authority than from reason. Man’s natural 
indolence induces him to adopt the opinions of others, | 
rather than to form opinions for himself. He would, 
rather read or write, look or hear, talk or laugh, than| 
think. Perhaps no one has ever acquired a habit of | 
reasoning without having tried a variety of expedients | 
to dispense with it; while thousands forego the pleas- 
ure of original thought, because they will not pay the) 
price. Like sheep, they follow a leader, and have no| 
other reason for being gregarious, than “ipse dixit—ila 
est.” 

May I not hope, therefore, gentle readers, that an 
hour of your time may not be unprofitably spent in 
pondering a few remarks on close thought / 

As the theme is a term, and not a proposition, it will 
he necessary to prescribe some limits, in order to avoid | 
discussive remarks. I propose, therefore, to inquire, 
Jirst, what close thought implies; and, second, what are 
some of the subterfuges of those who avoid it. 

Ist. It implies unity of thought. I do not suppose 
that a man should have but one thought, or one favor-| 
ite thought, or one particular series of thoughts. 
There is a man of one idea. He seems fitted to re-| 
volve but one thought. In silence and in uproar, in| 
sunshine and in shade—whether he sings or prays, | 
laughs or cries, reads or writes, flies or triumphs—at| 
morn, at noon, at dewy eve, and “even in visions of 
the night, when deep sleep falleth upon man,” his |) 
favorite conception occupies all his faculties. He! 
hears it in running brooks, reads it in beauteous vales, 
sees it in every thing. He treats men, books, and 
things, as did Lord Peter in the “Tale of a Tub,” his 
father’s will, who determined to find the word “shoul- 
der knots,” picked out letter by letter, and at last 
substituted C for K in the orthography. His mind, 
like the touch of the fabled Midas, which turned every 
thing into gold, transmutes all the thoughts with which 

















it meets, into the one golden idea. Such a mind may 
l 


have variety, but that variety must consist of the 


various phases which the favorite thought assumes in 


pursuing its endless revolutions. 

Perhaps most of you may be acquainted with diving 
examples. As it would be manifestly improper for me 
to allude to such, I will advert to the well authentica- 
ted story of an ecclesiastic of a former age, whose mind 
was so thoroughly pre-occupied with certain doctrines, 
that he often preached election, reprobation, and fore- 
ordination from the text, “Parthians, Medes, and 
Elamites.” 

It is a beautiful hypothesis of a school of philoso- 
phy, that there is a regular gradation among created 
beings, from the tallest archangel to the minutest par- 
ticie of inanimate matter. As the polypus serves to 
connect the world animated with the world inanimate, 
so this mind may be serviceable as a connecting link 
between soul irrational and spirit rational. 

Such a mind is like the polypus in more than one 
respect. It is said of that parasite, that, deriving nour- 
ishment from the moisture of the atmosphere, it flour- 
ishes as well on the sea-washed rock, as on the verdant 
vale—having no organism—but living by absorption, it 
may be turned inside out, wfthout suffering injury or 
incovenience; and being unique, it may be cut into 
sections, and each part retain its beauty and perfection. 
So with such a mind—it is the same in the most barren 
as in the most fertile region of conception; and all its 
delicate and complicated machinery being drawn into a 
simple hollow canal—increasing by no elaborate pro- 
cesses of secretion and digestion—but by simple ab- 
sorption from the inner and outer surfaces, it might be 
indefinitely divided, if mind were divisible, and each 
part possess all the loveliness and perfection of the 
primordial being. 

I say not that such a mind must necessarily be 
weak—it may be strong, but it cannot be healthy—its 
condition is that of mono-mania. It is as pitiable an 
anomaly in the moral world, as an animal with one 
muscle and capable only of flexion and extension, 
would be in the natural world. 

By unity of thought I mean that a man should have 
but one thought ata time. Unity of effort is essential 
to vigorous action. The human mind, in its best es- 
tate, is limited. The triumphs of the proudest human 
soul are few and humble. Physiologists have said that 
no two general specific disease can occupy the same 
system at the same time. If a stronger malady assail 
the body, pre-occupied by a weaker, the beseiged may 
retire from its fortress, and give place to the besieger; 
the latter having run its course, may retire, and the 
Upon this 
principle the dreaded practice of exciting ptyalism, in 
febrile affections, is founded—the physician expecting 
that, by inducing the mercurial fever, he will overcome 
the more dreaded intermittent or remittent. We leave 
to others the settlement of the physiological principle 
and the practice founded upon it. 

Our purpose is to illustrate the physiological law that 
the mind cannot be occupied with two important 


former may return and finish its career. 
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thoughts at the same moment. By attempting to grasp 
many thoughts at once, we grasp no one firmly. The 
story told (if I mistake not) by Dr. Franklin, of the 
child who, while he held an apple in each hand firmly, 
sought to bear off a third and lost all of them, (a story 
originally employed to exhibit the folly of avarice,) will 
serve to illustrate the futility of the attempt to seize a 
dozen thoughts together. ‘The mind, crippled by a 
thousand ideas at once, can no more reason, than could 
a shepherd discourse with his friend, amid the din of a 
thousand forge hammers. 

I would not be understood that in examining one 
thought we may not examine others, collaterally. In 
tracing one thought we shall meet with many; for no 
one is isolated. As in sailing down a stream we find 
ourselves in a swelling channel, constantly enlarging 
by the accession of tributaries; so, in pursuing a 
thought, we shall find it enlarging and multiplying its 
relations. Only let us take care to sail down the main 
channel instead of trying to sail up each tributary. 

It may be thought that by limiting the mind, it is 
contracted. It is true that there is a mighty intellect, 
capable of far sweeping thought, which seems crippled 
when confined. It spurns all common restraints, and 
stationing itself on an eminence, which others may 
never hope to gain, and placing to the eye a telescope 
of greatest power, sees far beyond the vision of ordinary 
minds, and reveals wonders before unconceived. But 
generally the man who always makes the wide world, or 
the wider universe, the theatre of observation, will see 
no more than any other eye can perceive. Whereas, if 
he limited the field of observation, and applied a micro- 
scope to it, he would discover a thousand beauties, not 
less new, not less wonderful, though less magnificent, 
than those which the telescope discloses to the observer, 
on the eminence which, to all common footsteps, is un- 
approached and unapproachable. Allow your thought 
to range freely, direct your attention to nothing in par- 
ticular, and you may have variety ; but it will be barren, 
common, tasteless—nothing new, nothing original, 
nothing striking. 

Take a single thought, and trace its connections—if 
it belong not to the exact sciences, in which the rela- 
tions are those of degree and proportion, or to the ethi- 
cal, in which they are those of conformity to establish- 
ed rules, you will find a thousand beautiful relations, 
Let us specify a few: 

1. Relations of connection. Every thought is con- 
nected with a family of extensive ramifications, Tobe 
thoroughly acquainted with it, we must not be content 
to view it alone. Like the ingenious suitor, we must 
allow it to introduce us to its relatives, watch its move- 
ments in the family circle, observe it under the play of 
domestic affinities, compare it with the other branches 
of its beloved sisterhood, and question, frequently, and 
ingeniously, its most intimate companions. It is only 
in this way that we can obtain a knowledge of its occult 
characteristics. These, like the skillful coquette, it will 
hide from all but the close and practiced observer. 

2. There are relations of correspondence. Every 
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thought may be regarded as having an extensive part- 
nership—co-operating with others in manufacturing cer- 
tain moral fabrics. It is amusing and edifying to trace 
out, in any given case, the members of the firm—to 
examine the bond which binds them—to mark the stock 
which each has in trade—to ascertain the part which 
each performs in the common business, and see their 
mutual communications and operations. 

3. Relations of dependence. Every thought, unless 
it be a first truth, has a basis on which it reposes, and 
in its turn, affords foundation to others. To see how 
far it is dependent, and how far independent—to mark 
where it receives, and where it furnishes support, is an 
exciting and gratifying task. 

4, Relations of analogy. ‘I'he endless variety observ- 
able in the natural world is no less noticeable in the 
moral world, It is, at once, an exercise of attention, 
of memory, of judgment, and of imagination, to group 
together analogous thoughts, and to mark differences 
and resemblances, And this exercise confers the power 
of nice discrimination, 

5. Relations of composition. The unlearned man 
may wonder why one single mass of ore, not larger 
than a nut-shell, should furnish matter of experiment 
to a chemist for a whole day—should induce him to call 
into requisition so many tests—to employ so much 
curious apparatus—to blow up his fires and fill his re- 
torts; while he could plough over ten acres of the soil, 
or shovel up twenty cart loads of it with less time and 
trouble. Many a thought which a coarse mind would 
deem too small to be picked up, if subjected to a discern- 
ing intellect, may be deemed a worthy subject of long 
hours of experiment under the most complicated mental 
processes. Do you doubt? then take some thought, 
subject it to rigid analysis, and see if you do not find 
matter for all your attention, and power, and furniture of 
mind; and if you do not receive, as the result of your de- 
composition, some element, which, if inflamed, may illu- 
minate the darkest chamber, or fuse the hardest metal. 

You will perceive, therefore, that the steady direction 
of the mind to one thought, so far from causing paucity 
of ideas, is productive of a rich variety. So intimately 
connected are sciences, that no man can obtain a perfect 
knowledge of any one, without acquiring a knowledge 
of many others. So it is with single facts. The Por- 
tuguese, in returning from Cape Bajadore, discovered 
the island of Madeira. In their voyages to more south- 
ern capes, of the then unknown parts of Africa, they 
met with Cape Verd islands, and the Azores. In their 
search after a new way from the Tagus to India, they 
discovered the rich country of Brazil. In their glo- 
rious career of geographical discovery, they enlarged 
their commerce—in increasing their commerce, they 
enlarged their manufactures. 

Send out the mind upon the ocean of truth, and 
even though in pursuit of a single thought, it will meet, 
in its voyage, with others of which it does not dream. 

2d. Close thought implies fixedness of attention and 
concentration of mental energy. Washington Irving 
has remarked, that this habit is rarely possessed by 
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Americans. They are more accustomed to observe 
than to reason—they rely more upon facts than upon 
arguments, If this be so, itis the more important to 
call attention to the subject; for it is the stern decree of 
Heaven that concentration of mind is essential to power- 
ful conception. The poet’s soul, like the maniac’s eye, 
may roll in pleasing phrenzy. To the student or the 
philosopher, whose object is the discipline of the mind, or 
the investigation of truth, steadiness of gaze is indispen- 
sable. The light of the sun possesses no power, when 
radiating freely, to fire the softest piece of timber. Is 
there a mind so glorious as to challenge the orb of day 
as a fit emblem of itself, it must converge its rays to a 
focus before it can become a burning light. There must 
be a fixing of attention, a combination of the faculties, 
a gathering of the soul’s energies, a narrow limitation 
of the field of exertion, in order to effect any thing im- 
portant in the region of thought. Small triumphs may 
be gained by scattered companies; but troops must be 
marshaled upon the same plain, obey the same com- 
mander, fight the same foe, to effect a glorious achieve- 
ment. Do you wish to be capable of triumphant men- 
tal exertion? Subdue all your faculties, teach them to 
obey your commands with promptitude—to move with 
automatic precision—to act in concert—to rush to head- 
quarters at a moment’s warning—to seize a subject with 
vigor, pursue it with perseverance, and a determination 
never to leave it until thoroughly mastered. This is 
what phrenologists call concentrativeness—without it 
the most powerful organs are weak. 

3d. Close thought implies patient, laborious research. 
The curse which dooms man to perpetual toil as the 
price of his subsistence, penetrates his soul, and sheds 
the dews of perspiration upon his brow, before it allows 
the spirit to feel a consciousness of health and vigor, or 
permits it to thrust the sickle into a rich and abundant 
harvest of thought. Fancy may take flights in parox- 
ysms, but reason receives truth as the reward of only 
patient, persevering toil. God has equalized his gifts in 
the moral world more than is generally supposed. Ex- 
cellences of mind are less the gift of nature than the 
rewards of industry. I say not that there are no orig- 
inal differences of mind; but that these are not such as 
to prevent the ordinary peasant, by a slow, steady, up- 
ward movement of mind, from leaving at a sightless 
distance in his rear, the brightest genius that ever the 
globe rocked—if that genius allow his thoughts to range 
unconcentrated, untrained. 

The eagle, fitted by God to sail aloft, directing a 
steady gaze at the orb of day, can neither attain nor 
maintain a lofty elevation without an active pinion. 
The ancients represented, in fable, that Minerva, god- 
dess of wisdom and liberal arts, sprang mature, perfect, 
full-armed, from the head of Jupiter; but if you, like 
the fabled father of men, and king of gods, nourish be- 
neath the membranes of your brain, a full-armed, perfect 
goddess, you will find that you shall suffer throes within 
the cranium, (as he is represented to have done,) and 
need the skill and the axe of Vulcan, to open your skull, 
before that virgin shall spring, and dance the Phyrric 
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dance, and strike her shield and brandish her spear, and 
show her blue eye, and breathe her martial fury, and 
enrapture ancient proficients in virtue and wisdom with 
the depth of her counsels. 

Many a noble mind has failed to accomplish aught, 
because it would not labor. Much as men are indisposed 
to physical, they are still more disinclined to mental toil. 
Let a man sit down to cogitation—he feels it to be bur- 
densome—he thinks his stock of thoughts must soon 
be exhausted—he grows discouraged. Imaginationnow 
appears in robes of light—she offers a lovely bower— 
she spreads a mossy couch—she promises to fan with 
gentle zephyrs, to delight with lovely landscapes, and 
lull to repose with murmuring rivulets and gently flow- 
ing torrents. Without resolution, who will not yield 
to the charmer? Sometimes, in the midst of our first 
efforts at original and continuous thought, works of 
taste open their fascinating pages, and offer to introduce 
us into a world of unmarred loveliness. Often, when 
enduring the toil of research, we find a path at hand 
ready turnpiked, leading to the truth of which we are 
in pursuit. The temptation is too great—we abandon 
our own path, pass easily along the beaten track, with 
common minds, and although we arrive at the object, 
lose mental strength and confidence, and the sweet con- 
sciousness of original discovery. Occasionally we ex- 
cuse our minds from labor by sliding from investigation 
to some other duty, promising a return under more fa- 
vorable circumstances. Felix dismissed St. Paul, prom- 
ising to send for him when he had a convenient sea- 
son—that season Felix never found. 

Noone will ever prosecute a connected train of thought 
without holding an iron sceptre, with a steady hand, 
over the powers of his mind. Never did warrior, scaling 
snow-clad Alps, need more decision and perseverance 
and steadiness, than he who ascends elevated summits of 
thought, bearing upward his reluctant faculties against 
ten thousand persuasive arguments, and gravitating in- 
fluences. Rugged cliffs, threatening eminences, terrific 
glaciers, are not more imposing obstacles to the traveler, 
than are those which present themselves to the undis- 
ciplined mind in its attempt at rigorous investigation. 

Second. Let us consider the excuses of those who 
avoid close thought. 

Ist. It is frequently asked, Is not thought spontane- 
ous—suggested by laws of association beyond the con- 
trol of reason? If so, whence the necessity of mental 
exertion? This query is frequently the subterfuge of 
indolence. The agriculturalist might say, is not vege- 
table nutrition dependent on laws beyond human regu- 
lation? why, then, need we plough, or sow, or disturb 
the earth with harrows? What though thought be not 
at the bidding of arbitrary will—is there no necessity 
for the employment of intellect? The existence of 
mental faculties, the rewards which sweeten intellectual 
toil, the curses which pursue the conscience-smitten 
sluggard, constitute a burning reply to the question. 

T'wo ways may be pointed out in which reason may 
influence thought. First, it has the power of election 
and reprobation among suggested ideas. It can detain 
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a thought which otherwise might pass on unnoticed, or 
it may dismiss a thought which seems fitted to occupy 
the attention. ‘The detention of an idea gives rise toa 
series, which might never have been introduced had not 
its precursor been fixed. So, also, when a conception 
is expelled, its associates are banished with it. The ex- 
ertion of this power is of incalculable importance. It 
needs no inspiration to discern within the soul a ten- 
dency to evil, which gives to pernicious thought an ap- 
titude to engage. ‘To raise a crop of weeds or brambles, 
we need neither sow nor plough. Simply to neglect 
the soul, is to abandon it to the possession of all that is 
unlovely. We are naturally indolent; but useful ideas, 
like useful plants, require cultivation—if, therefore, 
wholesome thought springs up in the uncultured mind, 
it wilts, and withers, and dies. What greater privilege 
does the gardener need, than that of selecting from the 
thousand productions which prolific nature pours around 
him. Let him but eradicate every weed within his lit- 
tle inclosure, and dig around the roots of his shrubs, 
his pinks, and his lilies, and he will soon reap his reward 
in the beauties and fragrance of his beds and bowers. 

What but this has transformed a rude spot into that 
“garden of tears” which enraptures every wanderer on 
“sweet Mondego’s ever verdant vale?” Nature is no 
less bountiful to the world invisible than to that which 
is physical. Does any one complain of barrenness or 
brambles, let him examine whether the abundance of 
his neighbor be owing to any superiority in soil. Go, 
thou sluggard, go—fence thy grounds, plough thy soil, 
pluck thy weeds, cultivate thy vines and flowers; and 
scarce wilt thou be able to say, “ Awake, O north wind, 
and come thou south—blow upon my garden, that the 
spices thereof may flow out,” before thou shalt see the 
grape blush upon the vine, the carnation breathe its fra- 
grance, the rose disclose its beauty. 

A second way by which the reason may influence 
conception, consists in putting the mind in approxima- 
tion to desired thought. We are all conscious that we 
are able to exert the mind arbitrarily in the recollection 
of forgotten facts and personages. A friend in the 
street inquires for a mutual acquaintance—we are aware 
that we know him, but are unable to remember him. 
We pause a moment and endeavor to bring him to re- 
collection—instantly he flashes upon the mind. Here 
we are conscious of voluntarily placing the soul upon 
a track which we knew would lead to the person whose 
image we wished to recall. This is called intentional 
memory. In some cases we can distinctly trace the 
progress; in others, though the footsteps are undiscern- 
able, we are conscious of the movement. This is bear- 
ing the soul backward through familiar truths to truths 
forgotten; but it serves to illustrate what I have in view, 
by the voluntary placing of the soul in relation to un- 
discovered truth. When we seek to discover a truth, 
we may bear the mind onward towards the point whence 
it may be seen. Though we may not be able to map 
our course, we may, nevertheless, be apprised of our 
journey. Though we may not reach our point, we may 
travel towards it, and cannot fail of ascending to eleva- 





ted points, and opening our eyes on fields of unwonted 
‘light. Do we desire to discover new laws of matter or 
of mind, or to observe new correspondences in the inner 
and the outer, the physical and the intellectual worlds? 
Let us ascend to the tract of thought, where such laws 
are discovered, such correspondences observed, and 
dwell where the patient eye cannot long gaze upon the 
scenes spread before ‘it, without perceiving new and 
transporting forms. It is by calm and persevering ob- 
servation alone, that unknown truth is made known. 
It may come unexpectedly, but not unsought. The eye 
may have no more difficulty in opening upon it than 
upon any other truth; but the steps to the ascent whence 
it was discoverable may be numerous and steep. 

This capability of putting the mind in such relations 
as are fruitful in rich and new ideas, is a great advan- 
tage which the cultivator of the mind possesses over the 
tiller of the soil. It is as though the gardener had the 
power of removing his garden at pleasure to any cli- 
mate he wished, and allowing it to remain there until 
it experienced its characteristic effects, and unbosomed 
its peculiar fruits and flowers. 

( To be concluded.) 
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THE EARLY GONE. 
BY MISS BAKER. 


I saw her once when the early glow 
On her fair young cheek was high 

When a glory lighted her shadowless brow, 
And her soul beamed forth from her eye. 


She touched the lute, and its stealing strain 
Was sweet as the songs of the blest, 

And her voice was soft as the wind on the main, 
When the waves are cradled to rest. 


I saw her again, but the joyous light 
From her beautiful eye had pass’d— 
The glow on her cheek had felt the blight, 

And a shadow her brow overcast. 


I asked if an unrequited love 
On her heart a mildew had shed; 
For she, alone, like a wounded dove, 
From the happy and gay had fled. 


But she breathed not a word of the deep distress 
That on her sad spirit was laid; 

She never complained of the heartlessness 
Of one who had falsely strayed. 


I saw her again—a dreamless repose 
Her eyelids had quietly press’d ; 

The spirit had passed from a world of woes, 
To a happier home with the blest. 


And now on her dreamless pillow she sleeps, 
The wild flowers over her bloom, 

The soft winds sigh, and the clear dew weeps 
Around her neglected tomb. 
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Original. 
THE PAST. 

My dear S. will pardon my seeming neglect, when I 
assure her that no earthly privilege is more valued by 
me, than communion with tried friends. Friendship, 
as I judge from my own feelings, is a sentiment inher- 
ent in the human mind. The term is often used in a 
sense almost profane; but this only shows, that in 
itself, it is sacred. To me it has an exquisite charm, 
and draws after it the most moving associations of my 
life, Pleasures are rendered purer and more pleasing 
by participation, and the sorrows which most cruelly 
oppress and crush the heart, become tolerable under 
the alleviations of a soothing friendship, My friend- 
ships have been fortunate, And I ascribe this, first, to 
Providence, from whose beneficence we derive all our 
blessings; secondly, to the fact that I have not suffered 
myself to be drawn into such sacred alliances with all 
who came in my way, but have sought friends in those 
who appeared, upon cautious inspection, to combine in 
themselves an assemblage of the choicest virtues which 
adorn our nature, and render sweetly amiable the fe- 
male character. 

While penning these thoughts, how naturally am I 
transported back to the scenes of earlier life—to the 
forming stages of that blissful and lasting friendship 
which iias so long existed between my dear S. and my- 
self. How vivid in my memory are the blithesome 
hours of our childhood. I am lost in the musings of 
the past, and seem again to be whirling along the ave- 
nue near your revered father’s residence, gathering the 
sunny flowrets which were not half so gay and smiling 
as our own happy selves. With what rapture were we 
wont to welcome the now waiting season—the approach 
of spring; and as it brought along a clear, cloudless 
morning, with what‘enthusiasm did we wander forth 
to greet the charms, and riot in the gushing glories of 
the season! Then the breezes of the fragrant morn- 
ing, and the softer sighs of evening, made the music of 
the opening and closing day, and feathered choirs added 
choruses to the strain. 

How often did we linger and listen to the murmurs 
of the far off water-fall, or the softer sounds of the 
streamlet purling at our feet. Then the fire-fly, rising 
from the surrounding verdure, floated before us on the) 
evening air, shedding transient gleams upon the dark-| 
ness, and willing, it would seem, to light us on our | 
way. ‘These were the days in which we formed gar-| 
lands of roses, never to fade; and painted scenes of 
future happiness, never to suffer the withering touch | 
of disappointment. But ah! how fleeting is human 
bliss, when sought in the vain amusements of this life! 
I ask, where are the friends of our youth? A long, | 
mournful reverberation returns, saying, many of them | 
have gone down the tide of returnless years, while the 
wild grass waves over their graves, hallowed by a thous-| 
and sacred recollections; and the sculptured marble 
lifts its front to perpetuate their memories, and rehearse 
to the passing traveler their virtues. 

Here lies a letter, bearing the mournful tidings that 
l 


a beloved relative has left the shores of time. In the 
morning of life she espoused the religion of the blessed 
Redeemer. Intent upon the object of her faith, she 
never paused until she was called from the field, not a 
captive, but a conqueror, with a swelling hope of glory 
breaking in delightful surprise, and mingling with the 
everlasting songs of heaven. She was lovely. She 
possessed the happy art of combining gentleness and 
fortitude in all her performances. Often have I, at 
even, when the sun had found his place of repose in 
the purple west, and twilight was calmly bathing the 
bosom of nature, gone with her to the habitation of 
suffering humanity. With what compassion would she 
hush the cries of the orphan, and dry up the tears of 
the broken-hearted. Our hearts, more than once, melt- 
ed within us while listening to the mournful story of 
the woes of her whom dissipation had made twice a 
widow. But this loved one of my childhood is gone. 
On the heath, or when I sit alone by the streams of the 
hills, ’ll talk of her who, pale as the marble, lies shel- 
tered by the rock, while the moon sheds its beams on 
her grave. Shall her hand tune the harp to the mild 
notes of glory? Yes, when the dream of the grave is 
over, she will make music before the throne. 

But whither doI stray? Forgive me, You know 
to write as our thoughts wander, is the privilege of 
friendship. And now, my dear 8., before I close, per- 
mit me to recommend to your serious attention the sub- 
ject of religion. From other pursuits you may, per- 
haps, glean some unsatisfactory and transient enjoy- 
ments; but from religion you will reap a harvest of the 
most sublime truths, of the purest delights, and of the 
richest and most lasting pleasures. It will embalm 
your morning walks, and sweeten your evening medi- 
tations. It is the fragrance of the garden of love. It 
will soften al] the asperities, and enhance all the joys 
of your being. 

Affectionately yours, ANN. 


Original. 
GOD A DEFENSE. 

«“ As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so 
the Lord is round about them that fear him.” Judea 
was a mountainous country, and Jerusalem was situated 
in the mountains. From the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean the path almost constantly ascends to the city. 
But the city is environed by other hills. Catherwood’s 
panoramic representation presents these hills in a stri- 
king aspect, so that on entering the rotunda to examine 
the painting, the first glance brings the above text to 
mind. To give force and effect to the Psalmist’s excla- 
mation, we must recollect that these mountains were 
generally beautiful and fruitful, producing olives, vines 
and pasturage. Moses says, that the rocks of the moun- 
tains give forth oil, by which figure he intimates their 
| surprising fertility. What striking emblems were they 
of the power and mercy of Him whose arm is our de- 








'fense, and whose paths drop fatness, to all who put their 
‘trust in him! H. 
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THE IMMUTABILITY OF CHRIST. 


BY L. Le. HAMLINE, 


“ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever,” 
Hebrews xiii, 8. 


Immutasitity belongs only to God. It is claimed 
by him in the Scriptures of truth as one of his distin- 
guishing attributes—an attribute in which he differs from 
all creatures, and by which he is elevated infinitely above 
them. To the immutability of his nature he teaches 
us to trace the stability of his purposes, and the moral 
uniformity of his government over the world. To his 
immutability we must ascribe that deliberation of his 
providence, which neither his friends nor his foes can 
disturb—a deliberation which prevents all haste to re- 
ward and to punish, and which accomplishes the work 
of moral correction, and of ultimate retribution wisely, 
both in regard to their methods and their periods, “I 
am the Lord, I change not, therefore ye sons of Jacob 
are not consumed,” 

The text ascribes immutability to our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Of course, it presents him as clothed with an 
incommunicable attribute of Jehovah. No language 
can be found, in the Jewish or Christian Scriptures, 
which less equivocally, or more forcibly asserts absolute 
and eternal unchangeableness, than does the language 
ofthetext. “ Yesterday—to-day—and for ever.” Yes- 
terday denotes eternity past; to-day designates the pre- 
sent; for ever points to eternity future. In these three 
states, embracing with an impressive particularity and 
emphasis a whole eternity, Christ is declared to be the 
same. And the declaration proceeds from authority 
which it were impious to discredit, and profane to con- 
tradict. 

The inevitable inference is, that Christ is the “true 
God.” This is the conclusion to which the language 
of the text would naturally conduct the mind of a do- 
cile disciple. Can we apply its affirmation to creatures 
the most exalted? Enoch and David and Paul were 
very eminent men. Substitute either of those names, 
or that of Michael or Gabriel, for Jesus Christ, in the 
text, and you can better determine the propriety of re- 
ducing our blessed Lord to an equality with angels, or 
to a ievel with mere man. 

The apostle inculcates patience wnder trials, by an 
argument drawn from the unchangeableness of Christ, 
Let us briefly dwell on this encouraging theme, by con- 
sidering, first—what is implied in the Divine immuta- 
bility ; and second—the peculiar support which the be- 
liever derives from the unchangeableness of Christ, as 
blending in himself the Divine and human natures, 

I. Let us inquire what is implied in the Divine im- 
mutability. On this point we must be cautious, and 
not include in the idea of Christ’s immutability that 
which does not properly belong to it. When we say 
that he is unchangeable, we do not mean that what- 
ever may be predicated of himis unchangeable. Action 
may be predicated of Christ. But his actions are not 
invariably the same. He employs his agency in new 








scenes of creation and providence, and with variations 
adapted to the purposes of his infinitely inventive and 
benevolent mind. To speak more plainly, he begins to 
do things which he had never done, and ceases to do 
them when his work is finished. He began to make 
this world, and having accomplished it, as the history 
declares, he “rested from all his work.” The time will 
come when he will begin to destroy this world, and 
having done it, he will cease. It is evident, then, that 
there are variations in Christ’s agency. And such va- 
riations we shall find to be in perfect harmony with his 
immutability. 

The immutability of Christ does not imply an un- 
changing providence. His government must always 
suit the moral states—the holiness or the sinfulness of 
his creatures. If his subjects are immutable, his provi- 
dence must be so; but if they change, his dispensations 
towards them must be varied. His creatures have 
changed. The holy have become sinful, and the sinful 
holy. Therefore, his providence towards them has also 
changed. The divine smiles, which originally consti- 
tuted the bliss of the unsinning pair, have been turned 
intofrowns. Curse has succeeded blessing at the mouth 
of the Lord. Paradise, with its charms, has been blot- 
ted out, and earth has become a depository of plagues 
and curses, to distress and to destroy her rebellious chil- 
dren. This is an example of the innumerable varia- 
tions of providence towards capricious moral subjects. 
Christ’s immutable rectitude requires that his providence 
should be thus varied, and adapted with infinite skill to 
the moral states of his creatures. 

Christ’s immutability does not require that he should 
so adjust his providences to the moral states of his crea- 
tures, as to render their harmony apparent to us in this 
life. He is pledged to the ultimate vindication of all 
his actions. But the time is not now. At present he 
permits his ways to be involved in much obscurity, so 
far as man is concerned. We are left to wonder at the 
sufferings of the innocent, and the prosperity of the 
guilty; and must wait until “every secret thing is 
brought into judgment,” for the clearing up of the mys- 
teries which are involved in the divine adininistration. 
To us it would seem that there is partiality in the con- 
troling energy which sends the Gospel to one nation 
and not to another—which produces a revival in one 
city and not in another—which bears present conviction 
to th® conscience of one sinner and not of another, 
Without the Bible to guard us, and without faith in its 
assurances, we might infer from such dispensations that 
God is exceedingly capricious, and that he is as free 
from the control of firm and righteous principle, as the 
most unstable and unreasonable of his creatures. But 
all these temptations to misconceive and misjudge the 
divine administration, grow out of our ignorance, which 
God will sometime disperse, and show us, to our admi- 
ration, that he was unchangeably wise and righteous in 
his government of mankind. 

Christ’s immutability does not imply a circumstantial 
uniformity in the revelations which he makes of himself 
to his creatures. His countenance may change—may 
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be vailed and unvailed by turns, while he remains the 
same. He therefore appears and disappears amongst 
men, as suits the purposes of his infinite wisdom. In 
ancient times he exhibited the tokens of his presence to 
the senses—as to Adam, to Abraham, to Jacob, and to 
Moses. He revealed himself in the groves of paradise, 
in the pillar of fire, and in the lightnings of the stormy 
mount. Sometimes his presence was a form exhibited 
to the eye, sometimes a sound falling on the ear, and 
sometimes an impression resting on the soul, and over- 
whelming it with the tokens of his anger or his love. 
He.came also as angel or as man, to hold converse with 
his degenerate children. But he did not always walk 
in Eden, nor glow in the burning bush, nor thunder on 
the mount of terrors, nor shine amidst the tents and 
tabernacles of Israel. Yet vailed or unvailed, seen or 
unseen, revealed in fire, in thunder, in the form of man 
or angel, or not revealed at all, Christ himself is the same. 

But how is he the same? He is the same in his af- 
tributes, in his purposes, and in his promises. 

He is the same in his affributes. He is unchangea- 
ble in his omnipresence, his omniscience, and his om- 
nipotence. These are involuntary and necessary attri- 
butes. He can no more dispense with them than with 
his being. They are his, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
They were employed in the creation. In originating 
and cherishing the forms of universal life, they will be 
employed for ever. He is infinitely and unchangeably 
wise. He knows the end from the beginning, and 
makes an infinitely equitable use of his knowledge. He 
is infinitely and unchangeably holy. ‘This is a volun- 
tary attribute, in which he exceedingly delights, and 
which flows in streams of ceaseless beneficence to the 
myriads of his creatures. 

He is unchangeable in his purposes. These have 
always existed under the influence of unmingled benev- 
olence, and thus they always will exist. It is now, 
always was, and always will be his purpose to punish 
sin, and to reward obedience. Never for a single mo- 
ment, has he relaxed this holy and righteous purpose. 
It is as inflexible as the pillars of his throne. When 
that purpose changes, Christ will cease to be Jehovah. 

Lastly, he is unchangeable in his promises. His 
promises are mere records or publications of his purpo- 
ses, and as these are stable, those must be sure. All 
his promises, both to the good and to the evil, will be 
fulfilled in showers of blessings or in storms of wrath. 
He has said that heaven and earth may pass away, but 
that his Word shall not pass away. He has added oaths 
to promises, that, doubly assured, we may be warned or 
comforted—warned, as obdurate sinners, that there is 
no hope of escape; and encouraged, as contrite believ- 
ers, that no wrath awaits us. Thus is Jesus Christ, in 
the language of the text, “the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.” In his essential attributes, in his holy 
purposes, and in his unfailing promises, he is the un- 
changeable Jehovah. 

II. The doctrine of Christ’s immutability affords sup- 
port to believers under trials. The unchangeableness 
of Jehovah, viewed separate from Christ, cannot com- 
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fort—cannot strengthen. It is when Divine immuta- 
bility blends with the condescending sympathies of hu- 
manity in the person of Christ, that it becomes availa- 
ble to our support. 

That we may appreciate our Christian privileges, we 
must consider that in Christ we have a new manifesta- 
tion of Jehovah. We have noticed the various forms 
in which he formerly revealed his presence to mankind. 
In ancient times, these revelations were made to select 
individuals, or communities. But when Christ came 
in the flesh, the revelation was intended for the world. 
He who blessed Abraham, wrestled with Israel, and 
talked with Moses face to face—he who associated with 
Shadrach and his brethren in the furnace, and guarded 
Daniel among the lions, came at last on a visit less tran- 
sient, and far more public and gracious and merciful. 
For four.thousand years, a mysterious sympathy for 
our fallen race had occasionally brought the Holy One 
of Israel into the midst of us. At last he comes to fix 
the “habitation of God amongst men.” But he does 
not appear in cloud or in flame—in the vesture of light- 
ning or of storm. Nor does he come in the form of 
angel, or with the mere countenance of man. His last 
advent of mercy is in the flesh, which is assumed by 
ordinary forms. Like any of his creatures, he goes to 
the wardrobe of nature, seeks his attire, casts it around 
him, and presents his humbled humanity to the world. 
Why was not that humanity assumed by some open 
and attractive miracle? Because he would not avert 
its reproach, and invest it with a dignity not properly 
its own. He chose to appear in servile form, uncomely 
as a root out of dry ground. To the eye of ambition 
his was a repulsive, not an attractive presence. What- 
ever was exotic to human nature, he seemed resolutely 
to exclude; while all that was indigenous—except its 
moral taint—he seemed resolutely to claim. Nativity, 
infancy, childhood, youth, and mature age, were his 
chosen states. He practiced submission in domestic and 
social life. He had the innocent appetites of man, and 
sought their sinless gratification. His lot was poverty 
and reproach. Privation, with its hunger and thirst— 
its houseless vagrancy and weariness and painfulness, 
was his heritage. Can we contemplate him in these 
aspects of depressed humanity, and accredit him as the 
immutable God? While we look upon his visage, 
“marred more than any man,” can we feel that we look 
upon Jehovah? 

We often derive false impressions from outward show, 
even when we know that show to be deceitful. Virtue 
in a ragged livery is slighted, while vice in princely 
robes is half adored. So it is with persons. Royalty 
enthroned, is feared and obeved—in exile, is pitied and 
despised. When David issued his mandates from the 
palace, they were obeyed with diligent dispatch; but in 
the wilderness his royal order was forgotten, and his 
wretched son was slain. We are strongly moved by 
outward appearances, and slightly affected by objects of 
faith—unless that faith be of the operation of God. In 
our views of Christ, the text should correct this tenden- 
cy. From the manger and the cross, it should direct 
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our attention to the glory which Jesus “had with the 
Father before the world was.” In his humiliation his 
judgment is taken away—his character is misconceived, 
unless from the point of observation which discloses the 
scenes of his suffering, faith looks upward and surveys 
his forsaken throne. In his mere agony, can we per- | 
ceive any thing to impress us with reverence or adora- | 
tion? Is there dignity in acrown of thorns? Is there) 
honor—is there glory in the Roman cross? Alas! un-, 
restrained by a divinely wrought faith, how promptly | 
does nature rise up in us, as we take our station at the | 
cross of the sufferer, and demand—*“If this Christ be 
God, where now is his Deity?’ Where is his wisdom— 
where his strength, that he eludes not—resists not his | 
sanguinary foes? If this Christ be God, whence these 
throes, these convulsive pangs—the wail bursting from | 
a spirit overwhelmed with terrors, and confessing its | 
exile from the Father ?” 

Faith must respond to these interrogatories. They 
rise in the minds of all, and sometimes to the disquiet 
of the sincere. It must be settled in our hearts, that in 
his humiliation the divine glories of Christ—like the | 
sun behind the clouds—are not quenched, but vailed. | 
And do we not see his Godhead now and then beaming 
through the concealment which surroundshim? Some- 
times the tokens of his humanity and his Deity blend | 
in most convincing concert. Consider his birth. At 
the mention of it, do the manger and its rude associa- 
tions suddenly present themselves? Do you seem to 
behold the ejected parent, driven out, like Adam from 
Eden, to implore from nature a shelter for its exiled 
God—or with the embarrassment of meek-eyed modesty, 
seeking to fraternize him with the tenants of the stall? | 
While you remember these things, do not forget that 
other events belong to the history of hisbirth. No prince | 
or potentate was ever honored with such rare pageantry | 
as attended the natal hour of the Son of God. Earth’ 
disregarded, but heaven was moved—all its harps were | 
strung, and untried melodies flowed to other worlds: 








“Swift through the vast expanse it flew, 
And loud the echo roll’d; 

The theme, the song, the joy was new, 
’T was more than heaven could hold. 

Down through the portals of the sky 
The impetuous torrent ran; 

And angels flew with eager joy, 
To bear the news to man.” 





The nativity of Jesus was heralded by the prophets of 
four thousand years, and by messengers of God out of | 
heaven. 

Our Savior’s life, as well as his birth, displays both | 
his Godhead and manhood. True, as man, he suffers’ 
the pangs of hunger; but as God, he feeds thousands | 
upon a few loaves. As man, he seeks fruit from the! 
tree; but as God, his word blasts the tree from its root. | 
Does he ride into Jerusalem on an ass? He also rides, 
upon the wings of the wind, and makes the waters his 
path-way, transporting himself from the mountain to’ 
Gennessaret, and walking on its stormy waves. Was, 
he derisively robed in scarlet, and crowned with thorns? | 
At his transfiguration he was clothed in raiment white | 





as snow, and his face did shine as the sun. Did he 


‘yield to the power of death, and give up the ghost? 


Even the grave was his empire, and he held its keys, 
In his own good time he spurned its dominion, and cast 
away its cords. 

Such are some of the tokens of Christ’s supreme 
Divinity. And now, standing by the cross, and watch- 
ing the scene of his deep humiliation, let us realize that 
we behold the true God. Let us never forget that the 
expiring Nazarine is infinite in glory. ‘Those very eyes 
which pour out floods of sympathy at the grave of 
Lazarus, look through heaven, earth and hell. Yonder 
victim of human impotence formed the worlds, marked 
their courses, and impels them in their flight. He who 
cries, “I thirst,” laid earth’s broad foundations, reared 
its massy mountains, delved its vales, and hollowed the 
beds of its seas and oceans. Isitso? In that weary 
sufferer are there concealed the energies which impress 
this fair creation with its charms? To that fainting 
form may we trace the hidden source of all that ever 
was, or ts, or shallbe’ Yes. He who is now gasping 
out his life, once breathed on chaotic ruins and mar- 
shaled them in order. He breathed again, and earth 
forsook her chambers to greet the new-born light. He 
breathed again, and verdant charms and flowery graces 
curled and waved upon her surface. He breathed 
again, and from her teeming bosom sprung all that ani- 
mate her dust, shelter in her vales, or flood with life her 
watery depths and airy heights. 

Deem not these views of the character of Jesus irrel- 
evant to my theme. They will prepare us better to 
appreciate the doctrine which the text inculcates. Im- 
mutability, of itself, has no value. Its excellence as an 
element of character depends on other associated attri- 
butes. Let wisdom, power, and benevolence, be stamped 
with the seal of immutability, and they constitute infi- 
nite perfection. In Jesus Christ we have all. But we 
have them, too, in forms of revelation, which assort 
most strangely with our own state. That God in all 
his persons, is unchangeably wise, strong, and good, we 
might possibly have perceived without their manifesta- 
tion by Christ as our incarnate Redeemer. But wheth- 
er without Christ we could have availed ourselves of 
that knowledge for saving purposes, is more than doubt- 
ful. In such a case we should have regarded God’s 
wisdom as strictly judicial, his power as the minister 
of stern equity, and his goodness as the almoner of 
bounty and of bliss to those only who yield a sinless 
and perpetual obedience to his declared will. We should 
have inferred from these attributes of Jehovah, the inev- 
itable destruction of all moral offenders, and the preser- 
vation of the unsinning, in states of perfect enjoyment. 
If, as sinners, we had in such circumstances fondly 
looked for the favor of God, it would have been an un- 
reasonable, because an unwarranted expectation. 

Who now can fail to perceive the nature of our gains, 
as sinners, by the sufferings of Christ? He is not only 
wise, but he has become our wisdom. He is not only 
righteous, but he has become our righteousness. He is 
not only holy, but he has become our sanctification, 
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And to draw us by the sweet violence of a subduing} 
faith to these, his treasures of wisdom, strength and |) 


beauty, he makes out to us the evidence of three things: 
First—that he hath borne in himself our weaknesses and 
woes, and of course feels a quick sympathy for our sor- 
rows, and a deep concern in our destinies. Second— 
that these benevolent sympathies are armed with the 
strength of omnipotence, in our behalf. Third—that 
these sympathies of his manhood, and this energy of his 
Godhead, are immutable; so that we can fear no change 
in the blessed Savior’s willingness and ability to bring 
off conquerors, and more than conquerors,” all who 
enlist under his banner, and cleave to him as the Captain 
of their salvation. This last is the doctrine of the text. 

How can the believer indulge a servile fear, when he 
istaught thus to apprehend Christ? Entering hiscloset, 
he bows down between the crossandthethrone. There, 
are pledged to him the sympathies of the humanity, and 
the energies of the Divinity. He pleads with him who 
not only occupies the throne, but with him who also 
reposed in the manger—with him who not only com- 
mands the winds and waves, but with him who also wept 
over Jerusalem—with him who not only will judge the 
worlds, but with him who also felt the agonies of disso- 
lution, and bowed himself submissive unto death. 

In the language of the context, then, consider him 
who is “the end” of the believer’s “conversation ”— 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Consider him in his states of humiliation and exalta- 
tion—of weakness and of power—of suffering and of 
triumph. Especially, when grief and temptation, with 
all their waves and billows go over thee, keep thy stead- 
fast eye on him who has made the passage of this sea 
of sorrows before thee, that he might, as an experienced 
voyager along its stormy passes, keep thee from harm, 
guide thee in safety, and bring thee to the haven: 

“ While he is intimately nigh, 
Who—who can violate thy rest ? 

Sin, earth, and hell, thou mayest defy, 
Leaning upon thy Savior’s breast.” 

Finally—if we would know what Jesus is, let us 
search the records of his life. From his condescension 
while on earth—from his tender solicitude for his fol- 
lowers, from the compassion with which his bosom 
overflowed towards the sick and the suffering, and from 
the prompt exercise of his power to relieve those who 
beiievingly and reverently sought his mercy, we are to 
judge of his present character. How many, and how 
wonderful were the examples of his charity! Whose 
hunger did he not relieve? Whose infirmities did he 
not bear? Whose sicknesses did he not healt And 
has he divorced himself from pity? He bore his hu- 
manity to heaven, and has he left his sympathies be- 
hind? No. We have not an High Priest who cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities. He will 
still bear our weaknesses. He was already ascended 
when the apostle said, cast all your care upon him, for 
he careth for you. Blessed be his holy name, he still 


knows, as in the days of his flesh, “how to succor them 





that are tempted.” 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


A porter, who had no rival in his art, formed out 
of the purest clay a vessel, which commanded the ad- 
miration of all judges; he took care of it, as of a cabi- 
net piece of his art, and put in it his most precious 
treasure—a speaking portrait of himself. 

His neighbor, whom before he had brought up in his 
family and loved as a son, forgot his duty and the innu- 
merable benefits which he had received from the pot- 
ter's hand and in his house. He became furious with 
envy against him, and said, “I will destroy your joy.” 
He found a by-way into the treasury of the potter, and 
robbed him of his fair vessel; but he could not break 
it, for the potter had made it :ndestructible—it could be 
destroyed only by the hand which formed it, and by no 
other. The villain did what he could—he spoiled it. 
He took the treasure out of it, effaced the speaking 
features of the portrait, poured melted lead into the 
work of art, and made it unfit for its noble end. The 
mischievous person rejoiced at the successful stratagem, 
and to make the triumph complete, set the vessel, in 
this state of corruption, secretly back into the chamber 
of its owner. 

The artist looked on the work of his hands with all 
the pain of a disappointed artist’s joy, and hardly re- 
cognized it. He stood awhile in mute meditation, and 
then exclaimed, with the fullness of his good heart, 
“ My neighbor has done this, but he shall not accom- 
plish his design; for he, who has formed the vessel 
first, can also transform it.” This was done. The 
artist separated first the coarse parts of the lead from 
the clay, because that without an entire separaticn, 
there could be no transformation and reformation of his 
vessel, After that he softened again the clay, and puri- 
fied it carefully from the finest extraneous parts that 
were mixed with it; at last he formed with his inimi- 
table hand a new vessel, which was not only equal, but 
far superior to the first, in beauty and worth. For now 
it was not only indestructible, as before, but also incor- 
ruptible; and it shone in its pristine glory among the 
first treasures of the master—the portrait also was fully 
restored. 

As soon as the vessel was done, and stood in full 
beauty there, he called all his friends together, and said, 
“We must make a feast; for this vessel, which was 
spoiled, is formed anew.” 

This feast was called the feast of perfect transforma- 
tion. The joy was universal—the heavens and the 


earth exulted. 
——® C—) Bie. — 


THE SANCTUARY. 
Forts from the dark and stormy sky, 
Lord, to thine altar’s shade we fly; 
Forth from the world, its hope and fear, 
Savior, we seek thy shelter here, 
Weary and weak, thy grace we pray ; 
Turn not, O Lord! thy guests away. 
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Original. 
PROVIDENCE. 

We live notin a fatherless world. True, it is a world 
of revolt, where sin has opened wide its scenes of woe, 
and humanity erects the signal of distress. Yet we are 
not forsaken. The forgotten father of our race still 
looks with love upon his fallen family. His right to 
reign is not impaired by our unwillingness to obey. 
Deny him a place in our affections we may, but we 
cannot banish him out of his own world. Whether 
compliant or listless, our cases come under his concern. 
The infinite perfections of the Creator are in continual 
exercise for the care of his creatures. Such is the doc- 
trine of providence. “The Lord reigneth, let the earth 
rejoice !”” 

The subject of providence is worthy of our study. 
Nothing can contribute more to an enviable case of 





mind than the habitual observance of the Divine dis-| 
pensations. The volume of providence, like that of | 
nature, lies open before us. Each page is filled with | 
fruitful themes. The lessons of life are written there 
by the finger of unerring Wisdom, though perchance | 
in characters too obscure to be unriddled at a single. 
conning. It is a text-book which the great Teacher 
will not interpret to an idle student. Hence, many | 
wander in darkness, or dwell in discontent—yield to a 
spirit of ignorant repining, and “grope as the blind for. 
the wall.” Its patient perusal, however, will not fail 
to renew the spirit for its burdens, reconcile man to the 
cheerful entertainment of his numerous relations, and 
inspire a lofty veneration for the Father of our spirits. 

There is an instructive analogy between the ways and 
works of God. The same hand that hung the planets, 
and manages their motion, holds the direction and des- 
tiny of the animate world. Nothing in either is too 
complex to harmonize, or too diverse to combine. It 
is one of the presumptuous offices of a finite mind to 
arraign the unwelcome events of life for a hasty hear- 
ing at the bar of a sensual judgment. Providence is 
always dishonored by the verdict. 


“Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his work in vain.” 





Is it so in nature? Rarely, if ever. Even the unde- 
vout philosopher will range her boundless fields, and 
delve her deep recesses, studious to seek amidst her sub-| 
lime and awful mysteries, proofs of a beneficent super-_ 
intendence. Nor is the search in vain. From the | 
vapor to the volcano, from the windfall to the earth-| 
quake, nature, under the eye of an infinite Manager, 
is found, even in these, to seek only so many modes of | 
relief from greater evils. ‘True, she once wrapped her- | 
self in a shroud of waters, not for natural reasons, but 
in obedience to the great Proprietor, to mourn the sin 
of fallen intelligences, and commemorate the penalties 
of his throne. He has since, in special cases, and for 





glory. How much, and in what way, it might have 
differed, furnish fruitful grourds for speculation. Still 
the whole phenomena of the visible universe are so far 
explained, or so self-explaining, as to furnish a beauti- 
ful illustration of the power and wisdom and presence 
of God. Moreover, (and this is the point from which 
we have digressed,) the mind, when not foully infidel, 
is anxious to reconcile every aspect and event of the 
natural world, with the favorite idea of a benign and 
perfect superintendency. Such anxieties are never dis- 
appointed. The whole cabinet of nature unfolds its 
harmonies to the eye, while the great Guardian and 
Governor of all, bestowing his needed care alike upon 
the mean and the magnificent, 
“ Gives the clear lustre to an insect’s wing, 
And wheels his throne amidst the rolling worlds.” 

But shall man, who is the master-piece of creation in 
this lower world, lose is interest in the paternal con- 
cerns of his God? Shall his own multiplied thoughts 
exclude himself from the space he fills in the eye of 
Providence? All will answer, no. The mind may 
wander amid the fields of abstraction. It will find 
pleasant but passing entertainments. It cannot repose 
there. It has more to do with the sins and sorrows of 
life. But even here an ever-presiding power is at hand, 
pondering the paths of men—too wise to err, too good 
to do wrong. 

There is a special providence in the affairs of men. 
It is not meant by this that there are no general laws 
applicable to human conduct. Observation and expe- 
rience, in regard to nations and individuals, show the 
contrary. With remarkable uniformity, in every age 
and place, like causes lead to like results. There are 
just exceptions enough to this general truth to prove 
the doctrine of a special superintendence. For exam- 
ple, idleness begets want, diligence secures plenty, tem- 
perance promotes health, age brings infirmity. Yet 
many suffer want, who are not idlers—many enjoy 
plenty who lack industry—a man may be an invalid 
who is not guilty of excess—unseasonable infirmities 
may gather upon the frame before age has shed its 
snows upon the head, All these, and a thousand like 
instances, may be regarded as special providences. 
They are messengers sent from the skies to speak to 
us in monitory and instructive voices. A sudden sick- 
ness, a severe bereavement, a sad succession of unex- 
pected adversities, often come to break the spell which 
binds the spirit to the world, and direct the mind to its 
higher destiny. 

It is a consoling idea that Providence invites our lrust. 
In seasons of trial we are safe in no other hands. A 
darkness, drearier than that with which night mantles 
nature, is the portion of the distrusting. The experi- 
ence of life is the test of its theories. Nothing is more 
severely tested than our views of providence; and when 


moral reasons, employed or suspended the laws of na- || the test is fairly met, nothing proves more sweetly true. 


ture, to punish the incorrigible. Yet, as a retributive | 
agency, nature is rarely used. It is true that even the | 


Even the present life reveals some of its reconciling 
aspects. The clouds that cover the sun render it more 


physical condition of the earth would have been differ- | beautiful when they disperse. The zephyr that now 


ent from what it is, if man had not lost his original | 


Vol. L—12 


regales and enlivens, would not have been half so 
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soothing, had not the storm, which preceded it, purified 
the air. So, suffering often proves salutary to the suf- 
ferer. The casual ills of life prepare us for its absent 
enjoyments, and render them the more dear and price- 
less when they return. There are extremities of human 
trial which require a deeper and steadier trust. A suc- 
cession of misfortunes and disappointments soon ex- 
haust the self-supporting energies of the mind. Provi- 
dence is a prop upon which it may always lean—lean 
with tranquil trust in direst trials. When common 
causes fail to produce kindred effects—when existing 
effects can be traced to no kindred causes, a mind thus 
fortified and furnished, may be brought to stand, but 
not to stagger. Though innocence be the victim of in- 
justice—though worth pine away in the silence of ne- 
glect—though there be no eye to pity the poor, and no 
heart to sympathize with the sorrowing—though the 
sky be covered with undeparting clouds, and the sun of 
life go down in darkness, there is yet a sleepless eye 
that surveys every part of this varied scene, and an un- 
seen hand to harmonize all that seems inexplicable. 
The light of eternity will illumine the darkest page in 
the book of providence. In the glorious sequel, the 
sanctified from the earth will join with angels in the 
general acknowledgment, “Great and marvelous ¢ ~e 
thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of saints!” Q. 


Original. 
PEPPER. 
How unaccountable is the association of ideas! 
“ From grave to gay—from lively to severe,” 

they fly, until to trace the capricious journeyings of 
thought becomes impossible. Just now a peep into the 
manuscript of “Scenes of my childhood,” sketched so 
vividly by my friend Gertrude, started my vagrant fancy 
on a voyage of discovery. Memory volunteered to pilot 
me, and we soon “weighed anchor and got to sea.” 
Present and future were speedily lost sight of, and as 
we went sounding along through the depths of the past, 
we fished up a multitude of long buried treasures, 

And now, to dismiss my worn figure, whither do you 
suppose memory strayed! First, of course, (for thith- 


er would Gertrude’s “Reminiscences” naturally guide! 
me,) to the graves of my buried friends, where, roving| 


among cypress shades, I felt for a season as she felt at 
the sepulchre of her beloved parents; for I, too, have 
friends whose dust is on earth, and whose spirits are in 
heaven—friends, 
“ Whose harp and song 
Will murmur long, 
In rising tone or lingering trill— 
Whose palm and crown 
Sink lowly down, 
Or wave and shine on Zion’s hill.’ 


Around their graves, which their Savior has blessed, | 
my fancy threw a halo of light; and after lingering’ 
awhile, memory wandered on in search of other scenes. 


alloy? I found I could not cull the flowers, and avoid 
the thorns which grow all along the path-way of child- 
hood. I could not taste its joys, and forget that they 
were mingled. ‘Traveling backward, and still backward 
in the dim light of the past, I finaily lighted on a scene 
of “ Auld Lang Syne,” so different from the train of 
serious musing with which I started, that I deemed it 
sufficiently distinguished in its character from other 
reminiscences, to afford some variety of incident to 
your readers. The occurrence is of such a nature as 
suits my singular caption, which I choose not from any 
affectation of singularity, but from its appropriateness. 

I lived till I was twelve or thirteen years old in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the medicinal qualities of pepper. * 
* * * Autumn’s frosty nights had swept every ves- 
tige of verdure from the trees, except here and there an 
evergreen, that reared its head in defiance of their blast- 
ing power; yet the hue of its robe was deepened into 
gloom, as if in sorrow for the loss of its beautiful but 
frail companions. ‘The season passed; and having un- 
expectedly escaped the assaults of my old enemy—a 
severe cold—I became indescribably venturesome and 
reckless of exposure. At last, winter came, ushered in 
by his favorite herald—a snow storm. Emboldened, 
and my nature almost changed by continued impunity, 
I resolved to experiment what pleasure might be found 
in the rude and unfeminine sport of “snow-balling.”’ 
The sequel, as you will see, convinced me that “the 
better part of valor is discretion;” and I resolved 
thenceforth to mind the exhortation, “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed.” The next morning 
all was changed. I could enjoy neither luxuries nor 
comforts. For a century, should I live, the sight of a 
snow-ball will scarcely fail to suggest to me the exceed- 
ingly unpleasant but instructive incident which I am 
now relating. During the day, among other friends 
who remembered us for good, was an old lady, whose 
knowledge of the properties of herbs was surpassed 
only by her zeal in recommending them to her sick 
friends. Despite the horror of the regular physicians, 
and their ungracious refusal to “try it,” she had suc- 
ceeded in securing a general belief in the efficacy of 
pepper, in cases like mine. Now it so happened that, 
relish pepper as I might among the spices of the table, 
I abhorred it as a medicine; though not perhaps with 
that perfect pepper-phobia (I never studied Greek or 
Latin) which I shouid now feel from the power of as- 
sociation. Imagine my feelings, then, when she an- 
nounced it to my mother, as a sovereign remedy for 
colds. My bewildered parent, thinking that, at the worst, 
“it could do no harm,” and that “possibly it might do 
good,” sent off and procured a quantity of the genuine 
| African Cayenne. A syrup was prepared, and well 








| mixed with it was a tea-spoonfull of this hottest of all 
! hotthings. “When taken,” said the prescription, “ pour 
I boiling water in it, and when cool enough, drink.” So 
| there it stood, steaming and cooling by turns, 

“Frae morning sun till night ;” 


| and you may be sure that the scorching power of the 


What stages of human life furnish pleasure without | medicine destroyed, as the rage of termagency does the 
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THE RECLAIMED. 











comforts of home, all the savoriness and sweetness of 
the syrup. 

At last (to omit the detail of horrors which, to my 
childish fancy, were like those of Waterloo) the after- 
piece came; viz., the test of its efficacy. I will not 
specify, only to assure my readers that it was well for 
the reputation of my doctress, that this was my first 
trial. 

My conclusion is, that none can apprehend the burn- 
ing glories of pepper, except the initiated and experi- 
enced. I have tried it, and can testify that it hath the 
power, beyond most things, to turn comedy into trage- 
dy. It exceeds, in this respect, the stiletto and bowie- 
knife. 

From the tears shed upon the above occasion, a 
stranger might have supposed that some rude hand had 
severed every precious tie of friendship in this life, ard | 
had left me, like Logan, alone in the world. In vain 
did I seek to cool my burning lips with ice. Like the 
martyr chained, I found I must suffer. All around 
were unable or unwilling to afford relief. Equal suc- 
cess attending the application of all the various reme- 
dies, I was compelled to attempt to play the philoso- 
pher, and leave it to time to cool my torment. Fright- 
ened, no doubt, by so warm an assault, my cough gave 
up the contest, leaving me unable to decide which was 
most trying to human nature, the disease or its remedy. 

Fanny. 
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Original. 
THE RECLAIMED. 


“ And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter,” St. Luke. 


O, ror that look that pierc’d the heart 
Of this disciple of our Lord! 
That bade th’ unhallow’d fears depart, 
Which bound him by temptation’s cord ; 
For still, tho’ ages round us roll, 
That look can thrill the sinner’s soul ? 


And, O, for chasten’d Fancy’s plume, 
Dipp’d in the fount of pard’ning love, 
To paint the glance that o’er the gloom 
Of faithless Peter’s heart did move, 
And soon dispers’d the sullen storm 
That darkly gather’d round his form. 


See, in the high priest’s hall of state, 
A crowd of eager foes convene; 
Ferocious Jews, with pride elate, 
Throng round the hero of the scene, 
And with rude jests and scoffings, dare 
Insult the Lord of glory there! 


He stood majestic and alone, 
Compassion mantling in his breast— 

He who had fill’d th’ eternal throne, 
Humbly endur’d the scoffer’s jest; 

And tho’ one look had struck them dead, 





He gave a pitying glance instead! 








And was there one who saw that eye 
Shed its mild beams of mercy round, 
Nor felt his inmost soul reply, 
And ev’ry beating pulse rebound, 
Till high-wrought feeling burst the “cord 
Of silence,” and proclaimed him “Lord?” 


Yes, there was one—one who had learn’d 
From his own lips the notes of love— 

One who with zeal intense had burn’d, 
His origin divine to prove— 

One who had sworn with him to die— 

For him to heave his latest sigh! 


O, Peter! was it fear or shame, 
Or both, that through thy bosom ran, 
That bade thee spurn the hallow’d name, 
And say, thou “knewest not the man ?” 
Or hadst thou all his love forgot, 


When thou couldst own, “I know him not?” 


But though thou didst forsake thy Lord, 
And impiously his name deny— 
Weakly abjure thy plighted word, 
Thy solemn pledge with him to die— 
He could not—would not give thee o’er 
To Satan’s dark and wily pow’r! 


He bent a look of shining light 

O’er the dark workings of thy soul, 
Where passion, shame, and fear unite 

To hold their earth-born, base control— 
And mark their tempest round him roar, 
Till Jesus’ follower “cursed and swore!” 


That look, made up of sorrow, love, 
Pity, reproach, and mild regret, 
Blending with radiance from above, 
The kindling eyes of Peter met, 
And wak’d those penitential tears, 
Which soon effac’d his worldly fears. 


The blessed shower of penitence 
Sweetly descended, like the dew 

That o’er the wilderness dispens’d, 
Robes the lone flow’r in beauty new— 

So love, that in temptation’s night 

Had wither’d, sprung to new-born light! 


Now, blessed Savior! turn again, 
And beam on us that glance of love, 
That we may firmly fix’d remain 
Upon the rock that naught can move— 
That we, thro’ fear, and death, and shame, 
May glory only in thy name! 


1 ® B tee — 


“Faint indecision brings its own delays, 
Whole days are lost lamenting over days, 
Are you in earnest? seize this very minute, 


What you can do, or think you can, begin it: 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it.”” 
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Original. 
PRINCIPLE IN ACTION. 


BY REY. T. A. GOODWIN, 


Some persons seek their own happiness in common 
with that of others; but some seek it to the defriment 
of others. The former are benevolent—the latter are 
selfish. ‘The former are governed by sacred principle— 
the latter by sordid interest. The former are allied to 
angels—the latter to evil spirits. Long since has the 
voice of the world pronounced on their comparative 
merits, by honoring the memory of those who have 
been governed by principle, and consigning to obloquy 
those over whom interest has had the mastery. True, 
the latter have won applause for a season; but it was 
the applause of worthless sycophants. Esteemed by 
the ignoble, they supposed they had acquired an earthly 
immortality, and had erected monuments which would 
perpetuate their fame; but, alas! posterity has despoil- 
ed their monuments, and written on every front, “Thou 
art weighed in the balance, and art found wanting.” 
While on the other hand, many who have sacrificed 
interest at the shrine of principle, have enjoyed an en- 
tirely different destiny. For awhile they may have 
sufiered loss by their choice, secured the derision of 
their cotemporaries, and perhaps been consigned to dis- 
honorable tombs. But posterity has regarded them in 
their proper light, and each succeeding age has prized 
them more highly than the former; so that their laurels 
instead of withering, have gathered new tints, and the 
monuments of their fame have acquired increased sta- 
bility. 

It was principle that governed Abraham during his 
pilgrimage, and bade him obey the voice of God. He 
determined, that whatever duty required at his hand 
should be cheerfully performed. Having thus resolved, 
he soon heard a voice, which he readily recognized as 
coming from Jehovah, saying, “Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house.” Here must have been a conflict between prin- 
ciple and interest; the one suggesting the pleasures of 
early associations, and the pains of severing the tender 
ligaments which bound him to “his country, his kin- 
dred, and his father’s house ;” the other promising noth- 
ing but a pilgrim’s lot in a distant land. The endear- 
ing scenes of childhood, the filial affection of a dutiful 
son, the prospect of being wealthy and honorable in his 
native country, were all to be overcome; but God had 
spoken, and a sense of duty, the offspring of principle, 
led him to count all these things as worthless, and re- 
sign himself into his omnipotent hand. And thus he 
left his “father’s house,” and sojourned many years a 
lonely alien, trusting that all things would ultimately 
result in the glory of Him whom he served. Andasa 
consequence, though to his associates he seemed to act 
the part of a madman, he was protected by the strong 
arm of Omnipotence, made the father of many nations, 
the source of an infinite blessing to the world, and is 
still regarded as one of the few, worthy to be had in 


everlasting remembrance. How different the fate of 
1 








the companions of his youth. They looked not beyond 
the present; regarded none but themselves; acted from 
interest, and have long since been doomed to oblivion. 

Scripture history furnishes another illustrative exam- 
ple in the case of Moses. Born a slave, he was raised 
heir to the throne of Egypt. But being early taught 
the excellency of piety, when of mature judgment, he 
chose rather to suffer affliction in the discharge of duty, 
than to enjoy for a season the pleasures within his grasp. 
Being brought up at court, his prospects of worldly en- 
joyments were great. A prince’s estate was his. He 
had but to reach forth to obtain the honors of regal 
dignity. Yet as he walked forth from the king’s pala- 
ces and gardens, he saw his less fortunate brethren in 
affliction, and was moved with compassion towards 
them. Had interest prompted his actions, such excur- 
sions from the royal premises would have only increas- 
ed the consciousness of his superiority, and enkindled 
in his breast an insufferable haughtiness. But his mag- 
nanimous heart yielded to the influence of sympathy, 
and he sought rather how they might be benefited by 
his assistance, than how they should contribute to his 
emolument. His heart was set upon their deliverance, 
and he labored to accomplish it. Like most choices 
from principle, it was to human appearance at a great 
sacrifice. He was to bid adieu to the favor of kings if 
he espoused the cause of slaves; yet he shrunk not, 
but undaunted, he maintained their cause and sustained 
his principle. As a consequence, he was denied the 
privilege of approaching the throne, and frequenting 
the pleasant resorts of his childhood; while his princely 
associates forsook him, and counted him unworthy of 
their regard. But he willingly exchanged the palace 
for the tent, and the company of kings and nobles for 
that of slaves. He endured the privations of the camp, 
rather than enjoy the felicities of the court. But far- 
ther—he enjoyed the guidance of God by day and night; 
conversed with him as friend to friend; led his people 
from bondage to rest, and received in future the divine 
testimonials of Heaven’s regard. And when his days 
were ended, and task completed, he fell asleep on Pis- 
gah’s top, having angels as his attendants instead of 
unprincipled sycophants; and on that favored mount 
received a burial from angels’ hands, rather than be en- 
tombed by slaves in some polluted pyramid. Had the 
prospect of worldly honor influenced him, he might 
have escaped, for a season, the persecution of the haugh- 
ty Egyptians, and have still been acknowledged as heir 
tothe throne. But would he have escaped the destruc- 
tion which overspread the country ? 

The same sacred history informs us of Daniel’s firm- 
ness to his principle, though doomed to the lions’ den. 
And of the unwavering resolution of those who refused 
to bow before the golden image set up by King Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Were they firm in vain? History as- 
sures us, the lions lost their power, and the fire its heat, 
so that they received no damage. And who can read 
the history of Mordecai without admiring his refusal 
to bow before the haughty Haman, although contrary 
to apparent interest ! 
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Nor was this firmness of principle confined to the 
days of old. The new era found a Paul, who would 
forego the honors of the Jewish religion, receive in 
their stead stripes and imprisonments, and at last boast- 
ingly say, “I have fought a good fight,” and then exult 
in the prospect of the crown which was soon to be 
awarded him. 

It was principle sustained a Luther, when, single- 
handed, he had to contend with the combined opposi- 
tion of Papal power and worse than Egyptian dark- 
ness. His friends, who were prompted by interest, 
advised him to cease his efforts for reformation, and save 
his life. But he was deaf to their entreaties. Such 
sordid selfishness found no lodgment in his magnani- 
mous heart. He regarded the interests of the Messiah’s 
kingdom more precious than all other considerations. 
And it is to this firmness of his, that we are greatly in- 
debted for all we now enjoy above those who lived in 
the darkest age. Interest would have suggested ease 
and quietness, but principle urged him to activity, and 
he succeeded. 

But more modern times have found the same princi- 
ples firmly seated in the breasts of thousands. Fortune 
has spread her priceless offerings before the eyes of 
many virtuous youths, as inducements to the paths of 
wealth and honor, but all to no effect. The whisper- 
ings of the “still small voice” were louder than all the 
entreaties of friends; the love of souls stronger than 
the love of ease and comfort. It was principle that 
bade a Lee forsake those whom he loved, and among 
whom he had lived—in short, to leave the delights of 
civil society— 

“To roam where none but savage feet have trod, 

And preach the glorious Gospel of our God.” 

The same moving cause prompted a Judson to choose 
rather to wander on the banks of Burmah’s streams in 
quest of degraded heathens, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of the city full. And this, too, sent a Cox to the desert 
wastes of Africa, and in his reflecting moments called 
forth from the fullness of his magnanimous heart the 
sublime expression, “Though a thousand fall, let not 
Africa be given up.” 

And although the history of the world is chiefly a 
history of men, yet wherever we read of a female whose 
virtues demand our admiration, we find that principle 
has been her only guide. Nothing else could have ever 
induced a pious Rebecca to leave all the endearments 
of her father’s house, at the signified will of God, to 
trust her life and happiness with one whom she had 
never seen. It was the source of Ruth’s dutiful attach- 
ment to her mother-in-law. And whoever will read 
the deeply interesting narrative of Queen Esther, will 
see that magnanimity of purpose characterized all her 
actions, from first to last—such magnanimity as can be 
derived from principle only. By the providence of 
God, she was promoted to the highest honors attainable 
by her sex, yet she forgot not those who were less for- 
tunate than herself. And if we search for her equal 
in disinterested benevolence, it can be found only in the 
history of Moses. 








Mary remembered her Lord’s kindness when Lazarus 
lay in the tomb; and though the selfish Judas expos- 
tulated, and the multitude murmured at the waste, she 
persisted in her determination to anoint the Savior with 
precious ointment, against the day of his burial. And 
who were the attendants at the cross? The apostolic 
band was scattered, because they thought it for their 
interest tobe away. But the faithful women were there 
to witness his sufferings, and hear his dying groan. 
And while yet interest kept the disciples from the tomb, 
principle prompted them to be there very early in the 
morning, though they expected to meet a Roman band 
of soldiery. 

Nor is this a virtue possessed only by those who 
lived in the days of other years. The present day finds 
thousands governed by the same priceless rule. It is 
seen in their devotedness in the cause of benevolence 
and humanity wherever there is any need. And, like 
those of stronger physical powers, many, very many, 
are attentive to the entreaties of the benighted, when 
they call for deliverance from error’s galling chains, 
and will with equal readiness sacrifice earthly comfort, 
to engage in diffusing the riches of redeeming love. 
The lamented Mrs. Lee was the first sacrifice to the 
Oregon mission. And how many rude and unlettered 
monuments mark the resting places of female mission- 
aries in Asia, Africa, and the isles of the south! How 
many more are even now, while we are comfortably 
housed and clad, exposed to all the hardships of mis- 
sionary stations! How often in our own beloved coun- 
try have friends been called to part with female mis- 
sionaries to distant lands! Even where I now write, 
but a few years ago might have been witnessed such a 
parting scene, in one who, in looking upon parents and 
friends, could truly say— 

“Home! thy joys are passing lovely ;” 
yet, as she viewed the fullness of the Savior’s atone- 
ment, and the destitution of the heathen, her heart's 
reply was, 

“ Pleased, I leave you, 

Far in heathen lands to dwell.” 
Truly, while friends are reluctant to part with such in- 
dividuals, all must admire the principle that prompts 
such self-sacrifice. 

And shall we suppose that such scenes will never 
occur again? Far be it from us. While there is one 
who has not heard Messiah’s name, such scenes will be 
of frequent occurrence. How much do we esteem these 
amiable characters! and that chiefly because they uni- 
formly acted from principle, however great might be the 
inducements to a different course. And now, looking 
at others with whom we have become acquainted through 
the same medium, we find an uncompromising dislike 
to the selfishness of Pharaoh, who would enslave thous- 
ands for personal interest—to the haughtiness of Ha- 
man, who wished to destroy a whole nation, because 
one man refused him reverence—to the treacherousness 
of Judas, who would betray his Lord for a few pieces 
of silver—to the inconstancy of Delilah, who violated 
conjugal fidelity for a paltry bribe from her enemies— 
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and to all those whose watch-word is interest, and who, 
for a trifling reward, will violate the obligations of any 
relation in life. 

After having thus hastily called to mind the deeds of 
the dead and living, and shown what sensations their 
conduct produces in us, it is scarcely necessary to name 
to the readers of the Repository by which rule they 
should regulate all their actions. Of this much, how- 
ever, they must be apprised—that if principle be uni- 
formly the rule of their conduct, they may expect oc- 
casionally to cross the path of their erratic neighbors, 
and perhaps incur censure from them; whereas, if they 
yield to every suggestion of interest, they may be 
loudly flattered, yet self-condemned. But with the 
wise, 

“One self-approving hour, whole years outweighs 

Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas.” 

Rising Sun, Ia., February, 1841. 


= OD Bees — 


Original. 


THE GIFTED. 


Lines suggested by seeing a Portrait of Mrs. L. E. Landon. 


BY W. BAXTER. 


O sue was fair and beautiful, 
Although her cheek was pale; 

Like summer’s rose, when wither’d by 
The stern autumnal gale; 

And marks of sorrow I could trace 
Upon her fair, expressive face. 


And she was strangely gifted, with 

The power to touch the heart, 

With song so sweet, which, while we heard, 
We wish’d might ne’er depart; 

Though grief was mingled with the strain, 
We paused to hear the sound again. 


Her heart was full of purest thoughts— 
A clear and gushing spring; 

A world of burning words it was, 

And bright imagining. 

She seemed a thing of heavenly birth, 
Too fair and pure to dwell on earth. 


Her eye, too, of cerulean blue, 

Was full of tenderness; 

Though dimm’d oft by the starting tear, 
Which she might not repress. 

For, to the heart surcharg’d with grief, 
The silent tear oft brings relief. 


A world entranced, hung upon 
Her notes of melody; 

And listen’d, as if spirits woke 
Their heavenly minstrelsy— 
And multitudes, enraptur’d hung 
Upon the accents of her tongue. 
1 








The song is hush’d—her voice has ceas’d, 
And she hath pass’d away, 

Unto a holier, happier clime, 

To sing a sweeter lay— 

Yes, that pure form is reft of breath— 
The brilliant eye is clos'd in death. 


She died far from her native land, 

On Afric’s wildest shore ; 

The ocean rolls near her lone grave— 
Her requiem is its roar. 

But her blest spirit joins the songs 

Which flow not but from seraphs’ tongues. 


Original. 
THE VIGIL OF RIZPAH. 


BY REY. E. H. HATCHER, 


— 


“And Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took sackcloth, and 
spread it for her upon the rock, from the beginning of harvest 
until water dropped upon them out of heaven; and suffered 
neither the birds of the air to rest on them by day, nor the 
beasts of the field by night,’ 2 Sam xxi, 10. 


Wuo lingers on yon barren rocks, 

With bosom deeply rent with pain, 
And dew-drops shining on her locks, 

To guard the cold, unburied slain? 
*Tis a ‘lorn mother!—She hath thrown 
Her sackcloth on the rugged stone, 
And pillow’d there her drooping head, 
To keep her vigil o’er the dead! 


Her own beloved sons are there! 

The victims of their foes, they rest, 
With haggard face and tangled hair, 

Upon the cold earth’s stony breast! 
There, night by night, she stays and weeps, 
And with the stars her vigil keeps, 

And looks, with hollow eyes of pain, 
Upon her own unburied slain! 


No holy seer, with thoughtful mien, 
Appears on those wild rocks, to give 

Her heart the light of joy serene, 
And bid her dead arise and live! 

With feeble heart, she vainly sighs 

To call their spirits from the skies, 

To linger on the midnight air, 

And hold communion with her there! 


Now cold and heavy beats the rain 

Upon her faint, unsheltered head ; 
And yet she lingers with the slain, 

“'T’o scare the vulture from their bed !”’ * 
What arms that mother with the might 
To brook the terrors of the night, 

And stand unmoved while from above 
The rain descends? A moTHER’s LovE! 
Franklin, Tenn., January 21, 1841. 


* This line, and two or three other thoughts, are borrowed 
from Mrs. Hemans. E. H. H. 
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NOTICES. 

Gu1pE To CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. February, 18341. Bos- 
ton. Edited and Published by T. Merritt and D. SS. King, 32 
Washington-street. This is published monthly, at one dollar 
perannum. It is the most unpretending periodical in all the 
land, and we should hazard little in saying, that it is as useful 


as unpretending. Itis so highly valued by some persons who 


have read it the past year, that they would not forego the bene- 
fit of its instructions for ten times its subscription price. One 
gentleman in this city has recently ordered, and paid for, twelve 
copies, whether for gratuitous distribution we have not learned. 


its aim is the edification of Christians—teaching them how to! 


“grow in grace.” If we may judge from its correspondence, 
it has not labored in vain. To say nothing at present about the 
practicability of Christian perfection in this life, we venture 
to believe that no sincere, intelligent Christian can read these 
numbersand not be moved to “ hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness.” This alone is an unspeakable blessing. Asa token of 
the spirit which pervades its pages, we give the following ex- 
tract from its poetry: 
“The blessed Jesus loves to claim 

The purchase of his blood— 

To take us for his own, and make 

Our hearts his loved abode— 

To purge away our dross and tin, 

And make us glorious all within. 


He loves to take the stony heart, 
And melt its hardness down; 
Then shape it in the mold divine 
Of his most Holy One, 

That his own impress it may bear, 
His lovely likeness, shining there. 


He loves to make his shadowing wings 
Our covert from life’s storms— 

To shield us from the tempter’s darts, 
And from earth’s luring charms: 

From all the ills that crowd our way, 
While in this vale of tears we stray. 


He loves to cheer our drooping souls 
In grief’s distressing hour— 

To whisper words of peace and love, 
When clouds of darkness lower, 
And cast around their gloomy shade, 
Or burst in torrents on our head. 


He loves to be our ‘Sun and Shield,’ 
Our Comforter and Guide; 

And ‘no good thing will he withhold,’ 
If in him we confide: 

All—all we want, we find, in this 

Blest source of light, and life, and bliss.” 


THe Sassatu: a brief History of Laws, Petitions, Re- 
monstrances and Reports, with facts and arguments relating 
to the Christian Sabbath: by Harman Kingsbury. New York: 
Robert Carter. 1840. This isa neat 12mo of 390 pp., and it 
discusses a subject second to none in importance as a religious 
institution. That bold invasion of the rights of God, which a 
crusading Owen and Darusmont are now prosecuting with such 
infernal ardor, has probably done something towards producing 
a popular irreverance for the sacredness of the Sabbath. To 
aid them in their profane enterprise, avarice, and all the sinful 
lusts of humanity, are quickened to new life and vigor by the 
physical improvements of the age. Canals and railroads, as 
well as our rivers, are becoming highways of iniquity in this 
particular, and threaten by their untoward influence, the abro- 
gation of one of God’s holy commandments. What renders 
this state of things more alarming, is the unaccountable stu- 
pidity of many sincere Christians in regard to the importance 
of the Sabbath. They are blinded by Satan to the universal 
mischief which must result from the habitual disregard of the 
Sabbath. They cannot be persuaded that the destruction of 
Christianity will assuredly result from the universal desecra- 


out of being this perpetual memorial of the creative energy 
and redeeming mercy of Godhead, its werk is accomplished, 
and its triumph consummated. We venture to pronounce that 
Christianity is at this moment in greater peril from this cause, 
than from any, if not from ail others united. And a professor 
of religion who will now journey on the Sabbath, or make an 
excursion in a carriage, or on horseback, around the city, or 
through the country, for pleasure, is doing more to diffuse athe- 
ism and promote wickedness, than Fanny Wright could accom- 
plish by ten of her ablest and foulest lectures. At this crisis, 
then, we rejoice to hold in our hands a volume like Mr. Kings- 
bury’s. We find, on glancing at it, that it differs from Wilson’s 
and Williston’s publications on the same subject, and will be 
useful to them who possess those small treatises. It contains 
an important collection of facts, relative to the action of legis- 
lative bodies, both state and national, and of ecclesiastical 
judicatories in regard tothe Sabbath. It also gives a detail of 
popular and congressional proceedings, on the subject of Sun- 
day mails—pleads for the practical vindication of the Sabbath, 
and appeals to various classes of society in that behalf. Though 
there is no peculiar skill exhibited in the author’s arrangement 
or style, yet we do not hesitate to recommend it to all who love 
God’s holy institutions, and wish to be duly prepared to defend 
them against the cavils of the unbelieving, and the contradic- 
tions of the profane. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PoETICAL LITERATURE OF THE WEST. 
Cincinnati; Published by U. P. James, No. 26 Peari-street. 
1841. This is a neatly printed book, made up of selections 
from the multiplied rhymings of western men and western wo- 
men. It contains some poetry, and much verse. The selec- 
tions do not seem to have been made with the purpose of giving 
to the public the beauties of western poetical literature. Some 
of our best writers of rhymes, whose choice effusions would 
have added much interest to the volume, are overlooked. The 
following specimen is presented for the gratification of our 
readers. It is an extract from Mrs. Dumont’s “ Tumulus.” 


“Eternal vestige of departed years! 
Mysterious signet of a race gone by, 
Unscath’d while Ruin o’er the earth careers, 
And round thy base the wrecks of ages lie— 
Reveal'st thou nought to the inquiring eye ? 
What fearful changes Time has given birth 
Since first thy form, where now the oak towers high, 








tion of that holy day—that if infidelity can only succeed to blot 








A dark gray mass, rose from the verdant earth. 


Ah! where are those who proudly trod thy brow, 
Ere yet thy bright green coronals waved there— 
The strong, the brave, their race—where is it now? 
Earth’s living nations no memorial bear! 

Where then the sounds of life rose on the air, 

A grave-like silence, long and deep, has pass’d, 
Save when the wolf howl’d from his rocky lair, 
Or owlet-screams rose on the fitful blast. 


Vainly I ask—but o’er the musing soul 

A noiseless voice comes from thy dust to chide: 
‘Man may exult in glory’s glittering roll, 

And o’er the earth, life, for awhile preside ; 

But learn to know the wreck of human pride! 
Her fairest names Time may at length efface; | 
Dark o’er her cities flow Oblivion’s tide, 

And Death abide where life and joy have place.’” 


SEEEP AND Dreams: A Lecture delivered before the Mid- 
dletown Young Men's Lyceum. By Daniel D. Wheedon, A. 
M., Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature in the 
Wesleyan University. Middletown, Conn. 1841. This Ad- 
dress is somewhat unique, in its intermixture of the playful and 
the grave. The author aims successfully at a philosophical 
discussion of his themes; but to fix the attention he rambles 
through the field of thought discursively, and apparently un- 
concerned about method; but it is evident that his freedom of 
thought and of expression is intentional, and could easily have 
been restrained, had he preferred it, by the severe rules of logic 
and rhetoric. The philosophy of the address is instructive, 
and often very amusing. Of this sort is the following para- 
{ 
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graph, which we had not half finished before we began to feel 
misgivings as to our own state, an’ thought seriously of at- 
tempting some rude experiments, to prove that Mr. Wheedon’s 
Address was substantially before us, and that we were deriving 
entertainment from its pages. We trust, however, that it is 
with him mow a certainty that he addressed the Lyceum; and 
if this notice ever comes forth from the press, we shall be as- 
sured that on the 24th of February, 1841, we were wakefully 
employed in reading and commenting on his doctrines, which 
are, in part, as follows: 

“Discrimination between the real and ideal is lost, or we 
could not be the subject of the dreamy delusion. Yet even 
here we seem sometimes to have some trains of logical misgiv- 
ings. Every one of us can perhaps remember to have had some 
sage scruples in his sleep, whether, in fact, he might not be 
dreaming. Where, for instance, we have repeatedly dreamed 
tue same thing, we do sometimes begin to dubitate at last, 
whether this repetition be not humbug. And then we examine 
the clearness of our own perceptions; we trace back by recol- 
lection a previous connected train of rational waking certain- 
ties; we stamp or perform some other violent muscular antics 
to test the sound reality of our wakefulness, and we of course 
arrive at the result, sure asa mathematical Q. E. D., that it is 
rampant absurdity to suppose that we are asleep. And indeed 
it is difficult to say that, in strict logic, any man can ever be 
philosophically certain, at any moment, that he is really awake. 
It seems to be certain that no test can be found to prove our- 
selves awake, when we are awake, which we have not used, 
with perfect success, to prove ourselves awake when we were 
asleep. Do wetrace back the previous circumstances of the 
day, and from their connectedness, infer our wakefulness? So 
did we with equal confidence when dreaming, and yet it was 
miserably mistaken logic. Do we rub our eyes, and protest 
that we were never more clearly and palpably wide awake? 
That is mere assertion—sincere, no doubt—but you affirmed that 
you were awake when you were in fact fast asleep, and what 
is your affirmation now good for? Will you jump most athleti- 
cally to show your wakefulness? Alas, your gymnastics are 
all insufferably bad logic. It proves too much, for it has more 


than once pretendedly proved you awake when you were, 


asleep. There is then no possible certain test. Wherefore be 
ye not rashly confident, my auditors, that ye are not at this mo- 
ment fast asleep. If ye retort that it may be the speaker who 
is asleep—then I reply my audience would then consequently 
be a dream, and as, in that case, not only my compliments, but 
this my excellent logic must be expended upon nonentity, I 
will proceed to some other topic.” 

Tue American BisticaL Repository, for January, 1841. 
The articles in this number possess their usual interest and 
value. They are— 

I. The Nestorian Christians, by Rev. J. Perkins, Missionary 
at Ooroomiah, Persia. IJ. Baptism: The import of Baptizo. 
by Rev. Edward Beecher, President of Illinois College. III. 
The Ancient Commerce of Western Asia, by Rev. Albert Barns, 
of Philadelphia. IV. Self-Cultivation, by Rev. Tryon Ed- 
wards, Rochester, N. Y. V. Types and Typical Illustration 
of Scripture, by Rev. Joseph Muenscher, Theological Semina- 
ry, Gambier, Ohio. VI. Toleration of Opinion, by D. Fosdick, 
jr., Boston, Mass. VII. Observation on the Religious and Ec- 
clesiastical Condition of England. VIII. Notice of Dr. Woods’ 
Review of an Essay on Cause and Effect, in connection with 
Fatalism and Free Agency, by the Author of the Essay. IX. 
Examination of the Doctrine of Christian Perfection, as held 
by Asa Mahan and others, by Dr. Woods. X. Exposition of 
Romans viii, 18423, by Rev. E. Turney, Theological Seminary, 
Hamilton, N.Y. XI. Review of Wigger’s Historv of Augustin- 
ism and Pelagianism, by Professor Tappan, New York. XII. 
Critical Notices. XIII. Recent Literary Intelligence. 

This is one of the ablest periodicals of either Europe or Amer- 
ica. It is designed principally for the use of clergymen, yet 
laymen and women of cultivated minds and Christian feel- 
ings—and especially those who have paid some attention to the 
Greek and Hebrew languages, would find it a Repository of 
the richest Biblical and literary treasures. We recommend it 
to our intelligent readers. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE OAKLAND FEMALE SEMINARY at Hills- 
borough, Ohio, for the year ending September 18th, 1840. 
Teachers—Rev. J. M’D. Matthews, Principal; Rev. Geo. C. 
Crum, Teacher of Mental and Moral Philosophy, Physiology, 
&c.; Miss A. E. Shields, Miss J. Wallin, Mrs. M. C. M’Rey- 
nolds, Assistants in the solid and ornamental branches. Whole 
number of pupils in attendance during the year, 103. 

Probably no institution in the west is better supplied with 
instructors, or has a more desirable location. Its Principa) has 
all the natural and acquired endowments which could be de- 
sired in the superintendent of a female school. The course of 
study is thorough, and all the ornamental branches are taught 
by competent assistants. French, Drawing, and Instrumental 
Music, are all embraced, as in our city seminaries. Rhetoric, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mineralogy, Geology, Geome- 
try, Political Economy, Natural Theology, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, and the Latin and Greek Languages, may all be acquired 
in this institution. The school is supplied with Globes, an 
Electrical Machine, an Air Pump, a Galvanic Battery, a set of 
Mechanical Powers, with flasks and retorts for chemical experi- 
ments, and with a variety of Maps. A Library and Cabinet of 
Curiosities have been commenced. The most watchful regard 
is paid to the associations of the young ladies. Board with re- 
spectable private families, and with the Principal, is $2 00 per 
week, including all but washing. 


Missionary INTELLIGENCE.—Oregon has at last received 
the new missionaries to its bosom. The Lausanne reached the 
Columbia River on the 2lst of May. All but two of the large 
mission family were in good health. As the Lausanne crossed 
the bar she was observed by Daniel Lee, who was preaching to 
the Indians on shore. In expectation of meeting his brother, 
Jason Lee, and the mission family under his care, he hastened 
to the spot. That must have been such a meeting as seldom 
occurs on earth. It seems that since the last tidings from this 
mission one thousand Indians have been converted. A camp 
meeting was held in March last, which was attended by more 
than a thousand, nearly all praying souls. What wonders were 
wrought onthe shores of the Columbia during the last year. 
Fifteen hundred souls converted in a few months! If the work 
has progressed with the same power until this time, thousands 
and thousands who were lately stupid, filthy beings, frightful 
to behold, are now the ennobled sons and daughters of God. 


CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE.—Texas now constitutes an annual 
conference. The first annual session of this new judicatory 
was in December. At the meeting of its Missionary Society, in 
Kutersville, December 28th, one gentleman subscribed 1,107 
acres of land, and others 500, 300, and soon. One family gave 
a horse, another a town lot, and many others gave silver and 
gold or their representatives. It is attested by an eye-witness 
from the United States, who has attended many of our most suc- 
cessful conference anniversaries, to have been the most inter- 
esting missionary meeting that he ever witnessed. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—We have several articles on hand 
which will appear in due time. We trust E. H. H. will not 
cease toremember us. His effusions are well received. 


Tue Present NumBer.—We trust our readers will find the 
articles in this number equal, at least, in utility and in interest, 
to the preceding. Let them not overlook, or merely glance at 
Mr. Galloway’s Address, and the communications of Messrs. 
Tomlinson and Thomson. We suggest, also, that by close at- 
tention to Professor Merrick’s numbers on “ Physical Science,” 
our readers may become in some measure familiar with the 
general truths, and with some of the most interesting details 
of natural science in several of its branches. “The Immuta- 
bility of Christ” was hastily written, passing into the printer’s 
hands scrap by scrap, to meet an unexpected emergency. It 
may be deemed “more suitable” for some other periodical, by 
our distant friends; but we intend to furnish our “ Ladies’ Book ” 
with matter suited to meditative, judicious readers, and if our 
fair patrons cannot be brought to reflect, to reason, to tolerate 
and even relish sound words, we may as well hand them over 
in despair, to the novelist, the mantua-maker, and the fiddler. 
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